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SHIP YOUR SHEEP TO DENVER 
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DENVER IS THE GREATEST SHEEP 
MARKET IN THE WEST 


EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 
FOR HANDLING SHEEP IN 
TRANSIT 


UNLIMITED DEMAND FOR FAT 
SHEEP AND LAMBS AND FOR 
STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


BUYERS FOR THE FEED-LOTSAND 
PACKING HOUSES CONSTANTLY 
IN ATTENDANCE 


LARGEST CONCRETE SHEEP BARN 
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IN THE WORLD 


SHIP "EM TO DENVER IF YOU 
WANT SATISFACTION 
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DENVER HAS 
THE LARGEST 
CONCRETE 
SHEEP 
BARN 
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SHEEP AND LAMB GROWERS 
AND FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY 
STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 








The Kansas City Market Will 
Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling 
facilities have been increased by extensive improve- 
ments in the sheep barns. 


Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 


Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 


Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at Osawatomie, 59 miles from 
Kansas City on Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Emporia, 110 miles, and Morris, 10 miles from Kansas 
City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 





BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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NATIONAL COPPER BANK 
Member Federal Reserve System 
and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











TWO GOODS BOOKS: 


Productive Sheep Husbandry. 
ma Se. &. Goa $2.50 
Range and Pasture Management. 


By A. W. Sampson ................ $4.00 
For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


303 McCornick Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


Improvements under way and nearing completion consist of an entirely NEW SHEEP 
DIVISION with separate Loading and Unloading dock, making our capacity 150 cara 
of Sheep of which 30 cars are under cover in large barns, equipped with mangers, 
artesian water, etc. 


NEW OFFICE BUILDING—Modern two-story structure and enlargement of Cattle 
Division. Largest and best equipped stock yards in the West. 


THE INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK MARKET 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CO., LESSEES. 








Subscribe for The National Wool Grower, $1.50 per year 




















A Californian Endorsement 





Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


Western Agents 


Palace Arms & Hdw. Co. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Williams and Moore, Stockton, Calif. 
Northern Calif. Wool Warehouse Co., 


Vina, Calif, 





November 3, 1923. 


’ 


From E. H. Tryon, Wool Scouring Plant, 
Stockton, California. 


“It seems as though you should interest sheepmen in your brand- 
ing fluid. There are too many cheap paint substitutes labeled on the 
can ‘Will Scour Out,’ that are being used. 


“In our experience with our scouring plant, scouring about four 
million pounds of Western wools a year, we have found no branding 
that will scour out except Kemp’s.” 


Black—Red—Green 


REPRESENTATIVES 
BILLINGS SALT LAKE CITY EL PASO 
A. F. McCandless Chas. F. Wiggs W. H. Sparr 


2516 First Avenue North 224 So. West Temple St. 311 W. San Francisco St. 
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’ rotection FOUR PLY VERYBEST 
PAPER FLEECE TWINE. ae = sf PAPER FLEECE TWINE. 
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No particles to come off. Easy on 
the hands. 

For a better Twine, try our Four 
Ply ‘‘Verybest."’ 
Manufactured only by 
WORTENDYKE MFG. CO. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
U. S. A. 










Recommended by all Wool Associa- 
tions and Buyers. 

Its use will get for you an Increased 

price for your Wool. 
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Manufactured only by 


WORTENDYKE MFG. CO. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
U.S.A. 


Since 1910 ‘Twines made by Wortendyke 
have been Standard for the Wool Grower 


| STRENGTH and PLIABILITY 
DURABILITY and INCREASED YARDAGE 


More money for ead wool 
y using 


VERYBEST (4 PLY) ov STERLING (1 PLY) 
Accept TLo Substitutes 


Western Distributors 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE COMPANY 


PORTLAND - SAN-FRANCISCO -SALT LAKE CITY 
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Sole Manufacturers 


WORTENDYKE Manuracturine © 
RICHMOND, VA.,U.S.A,. 
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Northern California Wool Warehouse Co, 


Red Bluff, California 
STORES, GRADES AND SELLS WOOL 
OWNED BY ACTIVE WOOL GROWERS EXCLUSIVELY 


A SEALED BID SALE IS HELD ANNUALLY ABOUT MAY 15, 
OFFERING NEARLY ONE MILLION POUNDS OF 
SUPERIOR CALIFORNIA WOOLS IN ORIGINAL BAGS 











SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


The National Wool Grower 


Single Subscriptions $1.50 per year- 


216 Summer St. Through your State Association $1.00. 


Boston, Mass. 











Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers 


GRADED, SCOURED AND ORIGINAL 
WESTERN RANGE AND FLEECE WOOLS 





Produced in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and California 





This organization is conducted by 2600 wool growers who 
market graded wools at cost to mills in an orderly manner 


R. A. WARD, Manager 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Fitzpatrick Bldg. Portland, Oregon 











Century Printing Company 


231-35 EDISON ST. (Century Building) SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


STOCK SALE CATALOGS 
LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 


We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 











Reasonable Prices Quality Prompt Service 











Mr. Stockman 


If You Are a Feeder or Breeder 
Or Want To Condition 


Your Cattle, 
Hogs or 
Sheep 


WRITE US FOR 


Corn 
Cottonseed Cake 
Linseed Meal 
Oats 
Barley, Hay 
Grain, etc. 


In carload lots or less. 





“Not as Old as Some” 


But More Progressive Than 
Others 





Merrill-Keyser 
—" 


Merchandise and Grain Brokers 


328 West 2nd So. Salt Lake City 
Phone Was. 3639—3663 
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Stewart “One Man” Power 


Shearing Machine 


L A High Grade Power Shearing Machine 
" At a Low Price 
Belts To Any Farm Engine 
A very high grade sheep shearing machine operated by one man and 


designed especially for the farmer who has an engine and from a few up 
to 200 or 300 sheep. 


j Own Your Own Plant 


Write to the nearest agent for new Catalog, and booklet 
on Construction of Shearing Sheds or to 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


i Western Distributors 


A. F. McCandless Chas. F. Wiggs W. H. Sparr 
2516 First Avenue North 224-226 South West Temple St. 311 West San Francisco St. 
Billings, Montana Salt Lake City, Utah El Paso, Texas 
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Sheep Marketing Problems 


ARE SIMPLIFIED BY THE 


Dependable Marketing Service 


AFFORDED BY 


W.R. SMITH & SONS 


Sheep Commission Merchants 


OMAHA—-CHICAGO—DENVER 





NMA 








“Nothing But Sheep” 
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FOR YOUR SHEEP 


Perfect Ear ‘lags are 
so inexpensive that 
you can’t afford to lose 
valuable sheep by allowing them 
to run in the pasture or on the 
range unmarked. Made of light- 
weight aluminum, non-corrosive 
and non-poisénous. Easy to attach. 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
65 W. Broadway, 8S. L. City, Ut. 


Send for Free Samples 






















+} Without sbiigation to ma, pease papi FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price Lint * 
Nee . 
s Addr * 
. * 
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National Wool Grower $1.50 per year 








HOME COMFORT CAMP 


, Built By 
Sidney ‘Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 





Sheep and Cattle Ranch at Public Auction 


Administrator’s Sale 


By order of court, to raise money to pay the creditors of the estate, I will sell at the front 
door of the County Court House at Eureka, Eureka County, Nevada, on Monday, January 28, 1924, 
at 2:30 P. M., what is conceded to be the best sheep and cattle ranch of its size in Nevada. The 
property, by order of court, will be sold at public auction to the highest bidder, for cash. 


Ranch situate six miles from Beowawe, Eureka County, Nevada. 1,400 acres in Eureka County 
and 160 adjoining acres in Lander County. Total acres, 1,560, less railway right-of-way. 232 acres 
first class cultivated alfalfa ranch land, 568 acres pasture land under irrigation canal, which can 
be made first-class cultivated alfalfa ranch land; balance first-class range land with ample springs 
for watering stock. 


RANCH APPRAISED IN ESTATE PROCEEDINGS FOR $46,520.00. 


No stock with ranch. Has all been taken over by holder of chattel mortgage. 


Perfect and ample water right with extensive irrigation system. Good and adequate buildings. 
Summer and winter ranges adjoin. S. P. and W. P. railroads cross ranch. 


This, with adjoining railroad leased land, will run 10,000 head of sheep and increase. 
Range can be used for either cattle or sheep. 
ANDREW FRANDSEN, 


Administrator of Estate of C. H. Duborg, deceased. 
442 W. 4th Street, Reno, Nevada. 





























Manufacturers of High Grade 


DRAIN TILE 


Sewer Pipe, Partition, Tile Flower Pots, 
Wall Coping, Building Blocks, Fire Brick, 
Face Brick, Fire Tile, Crucibles, Scorfiers, 
Flue Lining. 

Our “Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe” is ever- 


lasting, and will not decompose with time, 
acids or alkalies. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


January, 1924 








HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOM WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 





Salt Lake City.7tah 








LAMB FEEDING IN ILLINOIS 


Superior facilities and equipment in connection with expert feeders and handlers. 
Established 1890 Barn capacity now 50,000 


Official ROCK ISLAND LINES FEEDING STATION 
65 miles from Chicago. 


STOCKDALE SHEEP FEEDING STATION, STOCKDALE, ILL. 
The Best Sheep Feeding Station in America 














MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 














¥ 
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“Making Animal Tagging Easy” 


KETCHUM «mmm 
CLINCHER 


J Paper Fleece 
Twine 


One and four-ply in either cut lengths or balls of standard 
packing. Quality unsurpassed. 


The new self-piercing and_ self-clinching bright 
STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
Three sizes. Numbered and Lettered to suit., Write 
for description and prices. 

KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. 23 LUZERNE, N. Y- 















‘ CASCADE MONTANA RANCH 
Warehouse stocks in Helena, Montana, and Houston, Texas. f 


Get our samples and prices. 


National Patent Reed Co. 


Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA 


° 

BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 

Is Offered For Sale 

One of the finest stock ranches in the West. 
It is fully stocked with a high grade of 
sheep and equipped with all kinds of farm- 
ing implements with sufficient horses to 
operate. 

Feed and water are unsurpassed. 

15,000 acres of deeded land. 

The price and terms are interesting. 

BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CQ. 
6521 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 







T. C. POWER COMPANY, Montana Distributors 
HELENA, MONTANA 








The 59th Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association will 
be held January 22-23-24, 1924, at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. When 


purchasing your tickets be sure and ask for the certificate that will enable you to 
get half rates returning. 














WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO. 


C. H. SHURTE, President and Manager 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Below is a testimonial of one of our customers who has been with us twenty-five years. We can guarantee all sheepmen the same 
service, so when you want the market value for your sheep and lambs consign them to us. 


Spencer, Idaho, January 2, 1924. 
Wool Growers Commission Company, 


U. S. Yards, Chicago. 
Friend Shurte: 


Responding to your inquiry as to how we were satisfied with results from our shipments to you during 1923, am glad to advise 
you that results were satisfactory in every way. 

I have recently made an estimate of the total number of lambs you have sold for us during the past twenty odd years and find it 
to be approximately 800,000 head and results have been uniformly satisfactory. 

I wish to especially commend your Miss A. C. Roche for the careful manner in which she keeps track of losses in shipments and 
cares for railroad claims. This results not only in cash savings on losses but I believe brings better railroad service. 

Trusting that your troubles with the Chicago Exchange and the Government have been amicably and fairly adjusted and wishing 
you every success for the coming year, which should be a good one for both the sae ~~ his commission man, I am, 

ours truly, 
WOOD LIVE STOCK CO. 
By F. J. Hagenbarth, President. 





Meet Mr. C. H. Shurte at the National Wool Growers Convention at Salt Lake City, Utah, January 22, 23 and 24, 1924. 


WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO: 


INCORPORATED 
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A Grazing Book “Chuck Full” of Practical Suggestions 


(Extracts from a Review by J. D. Schoeller, Grazing Examiner, U. S. Forest Service, Las Cruces, New Mexico) 





‘The phrase ‘all flesh is grass’ is as true today as when the scriptures were written. 


In the recent book— 


‘Range and Pasture Management’ by Dr. Arthur W. Sampson—practical, thoroughly tested methods of range 


improvement are so well brought out, pictorially and otherwise, that ‘he who runs may read’. 


unquestionably more than welcome to a host of interests. 
and especially the wool grower and the cattle man’’. 


Part] (Two Chapters)—The Grazing 
Industry and Range Control. 


“In this section the object and graz- 
ing policy of the National Forests, the 
increased carrying capacity of Western 
ranges due to regulated grazing and the 
leasing system and its benefits are dis- 
cussed.” 


PAS TU RE 
ANAGEMENT 


Part Il—(Six Chapters)—Pasture Re- 
vegetation and Forage Maintenance. 


“Stockmen everywhere have been 
looking for the ‘magic’ plant that might 
bring the ranges back to their former 
productivity and the chapter devoted to 
this subject is enlightening. The chap- 
ter on natural reseeding is one of the 
most valuable in the book from the 
standpoint of real worth to the range 
man, for it gives him the key to the 
reseeding situation. Mr. Stockman, don’t 
fail to read the discussion which comes 
under the heading, ‘Requirements of 
Plant Growth,’ for the facts show why 
certain systems of grazing are conducive 
to forage production while others are 


Price $4.00 not. Curious enough, at first thought, 
POSTAGE 
PREPAID 


Send in Your Order Today to 
The National Wool Grower, 
303 McCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





it is shown that year-long protection on 
certain range types does not accomplish 
the results of reseeding that does the 
deferred system of grazing. The discus- 
sion of the palatability of mature for- 
age is particularly interesting and pro- 
vides much food for thought. The farmers whose stock are confined by pas- 
ture fence, will find most profitable reading in the chapter on ‘Improvement 
and Management of Farm Pastures.’ * * * Chapter VI tells in simple every- 
day language just how one can recognize and correct a declining forage 
yield. * * * The two remaining chapters in Part II give a very comprehen- 
sive list and description of the principal introduced forage plants, both 
grasses and non-grasslike plants.” 





Part I1I—(Six Chapters)—Range and Pasture Protection. 


“This section discusses the four principal agencies through which range 
and pasture lands are made less productive and offers practical methods for 
their protection. Throughout this part one finds that over-grazing is a most 
influential factor. In the chapter on ‘Control of Erosion on Range and 
Pasture,’ the author, who is an ‘erosion expert,’ shows in a most unique 
manner just what erosion is, its influencing factors and the power it exerts 


-on the vegetative cover. * * * The forester particularly will find good read- 


ing in the chapter on ‘Grazing and its Relation to the Future Timber Supply.’ 


“Does it pay to burn off the pasture? If so, when and how often should’ 


The volume is 


the student of range management, the forester, the farmer 


the burning be done? A whole chapter is devoted to this important ques- 
tion and the facts brought out should reap a just reward, a long line of 
supporters against promiscuous firing. * * * Control of livestock losses from 
poisonous plants comes in for thorough discussion also, the last three chap- 
ters of Part III dealing with this important subject.” 


Part IV—(Five Chapters)—Pasture Improvement and Research Methods. 

“Under the heading ‘Development of Watering Places for Range and 
Pasture Stock,’ the author discusses rather too briefly the importance of 
availability and distribution of stock water. These phases have a bearing 
not only on the welfare of the stock with respect to the distance they are 
required to travel to obtain feed and water, but of great importance is the 
proper maintenance of the forage stand and even utilization of the forage 
crop. The figures given on water requirements of stock are interesting and 
of value. * * * Under the Development of Watering Places, both natural 
and artificial, there are many helpful points brought out. It is thought that 
there are yet to be found many localities where experimentation with flood 
tanks or earthen reservoirs constructed to catch flood waters for stock pur- 
poses would prove to be practical. * * * Range reconnaissance is treated 
in one chapter only, and that is no doubt ample so far as concerns the stock- 
man who has only general interest in this subject. * * * The chapter on 
‘Grazing Capacity and Pasture Inspection,’ like other chapters in Part IV, 
is of interest chiefly to range investigators. Everybody, however, will be 
interested in the figures giving the acreage required to maintain certain 
classes of stock year long under different conditions.” 

Part IV also considers “Research Methods in Range and Pasture Re- 
vegetation” and “Suggestions for Instruction in Pasture Management and 
Livestock Production.” 











A Wooden Peg “A” Harrow, suited for use on packed soil. An ax and a 1-inch 
auger are the only tools needed in its construction. See Chapter on Reseeding. 
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| Affairs Of Wool And Sheep| 





The Why of Conventions: 

Sheepmen have become so accus- 
tomed to conventions that they often 
do not realize the importance of these 
events and the opportunities they of- 
fer for real business service to the 
men out on the range. 

Europeans regard the United States 
as a land of conventions. 
have 


Truly we 
great numbers 
held by organizations formed for pur- 
poses ranging all the way from the 
caring for homeless cats to the writ- 
ing of platforms of national political 
parties and the selection of candidates 
for the presidency and for the national 
congress. 
Conventions and Wool Growers: 
Wool growers are good Americans 
in all things including the holding of 
conventions. 


conventions in 


It is always a good thing 
for a man to know something of the 
position, the views, and the activities 
of other men engaged in the same line 
of business. Wool growers and other 
business men cover large distances in 
their annual cycles of production and 
marketing. A journey of a few hun- 
dred or of a thousand miles means lit- 
tle when there is a prospect of being 
informed as to general conditions of 
supply, demand, future values, and of 
procedure that can best be followed in 
regard to problems that must be dealt 
with locally but which require joint 
action by those affected and which 
usually have previously been handled 
in other sections represented in the 
conventions. In older countries where 
commodities are produced and dispos- 
ed of all within a single county and 
where business practice is much the 
same as in pre-railway days there is 
naturally some difficulty in under- 
standing the need and value of the 
numerous gatherings in this country 


for the discussion and improvement of 


conditions of common interest to mem- 
bers of each of the various organiza- 
tions. 

Conventions of live stock men offer 
less opportunity than they formerly 
did for making sales or purchases. 
Recreation and pleasure receive less 
consideration in connection with at- 
tendance upon the annual meetings of 
state and national bodies. Conventions 
are coming more and more to be occa- 
sions for mutual consideration and de- 
cision of changes necessary to be ef- 
fected for greater economy in produc- 
tion or for @fficient methods of selling 
what is produced. Wool growers and 
unlike manufacturers and 
confront the problem of 
large numbers who necessarily must 


cattlemen, 
merchants, 


transact their business with a compar- 
atively small number of other men 
vho, because of their smaller number 
and for other reasons, are better or- 
ganized and better informed as to the 
position and attitude of their associates 
and competitors. 

It is the imperative demand of the 
present condition upon all producers 
and industries who wish to be re- 
garded as abreast of the times and en- 
titled to consideration in framing of 
“soing 
and start doing business as 


public policies that they quit 
it alone” 
teams. 
The Present Duty: 

It seems inevitable that producers’ 
conventions should more largely be 
utilized for education and planning for 
and more modern 
methods of reducing the unnecessary 
part of the present cost of getting pro- 
ducts to the real consumers. We say 
the ‘unnecessary part’ because the nec- 
essary part is often underestimated by 
speakers and teachers who lack the 
viewpoint and the understanding of 
the difficulties of producers. Supply 


more intelligent 
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and demand must always be recog- 
nized as foremost in determining val- 
ues, but the position and limitations of 
those who produce the supply make it 
possible for representatives of demand 
to exercise a preponderant influence 
upon prices. Governor Lowden, writ- 
ing in a recent issue of the Breeders 
Gazette, presented the matter 


aptly : 


The laws of supply and demand extend- 
ing over a series of years, in fixing what 
the political economists call the normal] 
price, still obtain. Fairly to fix the mar- 
ket price, however, that law is effective 
only “with free competition on both sides.” 
Among the causes which may defeat free 
competition, Hadley, formerly president of 
Yale University, in his work on economics, 
places ignorance first. In other words, 
there must be equality of understanding on 
the part of buyers and sellers before this 
law can operate successfully. 

Now, apply this to the farmer market- 
ing his product. How can he possibly know 
as much about the many and complex fac- 
tors which enter into the thing as the 
great, powerful, organized buying corpor- 
ations, including, during recent years, even 
governments themselves? If, however, he 
should enjoy equality of information with 
the buyer, he is not usually in a position 
to take advantage of his knowledge. In 
most instances, he must market his field 
crops as soon as they are harvested. He 
therefore dumps his entire crop upon the 
market within a few weeks or months, at 
the outside. The effect inevitably is to 
depress the price. It is not a sufficient 
answer to say that by the device of deal- 
ing in futures, as in the cereal and the 
cotton markets, the effect of the dumping 
is altogether obviated. For though it may 
be shown that the price of the cash com- 
modity months hence may be but little 
more than sufficient to cover the cost plus 
the carrying charges, it is altogether pos- 
sible that the cash price throughout the 
year would have been much higher if the 
market had not been unduly depressed by 
dumping at the beginning. In other words, 
it is altogether probable that the market 
for the year never recovers from the jolt 
it receives by the marketing of almost the 
entire crop within a few weeks. 


While speaks 
with reference to wheat and cotton, 
his statement applies with equal furce 
which is 
larger number of widely scattered and 
unorganized men 
sales to a comparatively few concerns 
equipped with better information re- 
garding the market and probably of er- 
ating with an understanding of the 
policies and procedures of others in 
the same line. 


Agricultural Organization: 
The suggestion that agriculture must 
organize itself as a means of recover- 


very 


Governor Lowden 


to wool, produced by a 


making individual 
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ing its former position in national 
business comes almost unanimously 
from the real students of the agricul- 
tural problem and the sincere friends 
of the farmer and stockman. This 
movement organization, al- 
ready well under way, is one of the 
changes revealed as necessary and 
made imperative as a_ result of 
the war. The advance of the nation 
and of its agriculture is being made in 
that direction and sheepmen cannot he 
indifferent or disinterested without 
some day paying a heavy penalty for 
their lack of progress. It is neither 
probable nor desirable that wool pro- 
duction should ever come to be con- 


toward 


trolled by a limited number of large 
firms or corporations equipped to fur- 
nish the intelligence and ability ior 
the selling side of the market that is 
necessary to the giving of full sway 
to the law of supply and demand. 

It cannot be said that sheepmen are 
now organized. This is no reflection 
upon the ability and generously given 
efforts of the long line of officers of 
state wool growers’ associations and 
of the National Association. To see 
the great value of their work it is only 
necessary to go back as far as 1920-21, 
when the emergency and general tariff 
laws were being prepared and passed. 
These men met and served the pe- 
culiar problem of their time. As worthy 
successors, the present leaders must 
also meet and deal with the important 
problem of today, which is organiza- 
tion. There is no suggestion of the 
abandoning of old lines of work. It 
is a question of assuming the new re- 
sponsibilities, neglect of which will 
mean certain reversal and loss in the 
future. 


When and Where to Start: 


The time and place for the discus- 
sion of this question will be at the 
winter conventions. Sheepmen are in 
a better position than at any other 
time since 1920 for the proper consid 
eration of their affairs and for the ex- 
ercising of cool judgment in making 
things secure for the future. It can 
not be expected that the majority will 
be ready to subscribe at the outset to 
any one particular plan or proposal 
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for organized selling arrangements. 
There must be education and discus- 
sion, and the most effective way of 
giving point to these is by considera- 
tion of a concrete proposal worked out 
at home and representing the present 
best judgment of progressive-minded 
men enjoying the confidence of their 
fellows in the business. 

Those who have convictions as to 
the proper procedure along this line 
should work out definite suggestions 
and submit them to the secretary of 
the convention they attend. After 
consideration by qualified committees, 
there is opportunity for a full discus- 
sion when the report of the committee 
is before the convention. 

The program is not merely for 
the speakers; the members owe it to 
their officers to make suggestions as 
to the topics which should be dealt 
with. The speakers introduce the sub- 
jects selected for presentation, hut 
final and progress can only 
come through the approval or disap- 
proval upon the floor of the conven- 
tion of the suggestions resulting from 


action 


the head work in the committee 
rooms, 
Resolutions: 


The resolutions constitute the plat- 
torm and plans of the assocfations. By 
these statements the men in the sheep 
business are judged by the public and 
by allied ‘business interests. There 
should be no casual consideration of 
these important actions of the con- 
ventions. There is danger that in the 
desire to preserve harmony the com- 
mittee on resolutions may compromise 
to an extent that prevents the oppor- 
tunity for discussion by the conven- 
tion itself of the attiude and ideas of 
more progressive elements. It may 
even be an excellent thing to have the 
convention vote its choice between a 
conservative programme submitted by 
the committee and a different one 
brought in by a minority. Such action 
is much more valuable in education 
than the frequent adoption of resolu- 
tions without discussion and by unani- 
mous vote which is likely to be inter- 
preted as indifference on the part of 
the membership as a whole. 





ae" 
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Around the Range Country 


COLORADO 


There are very few sheep in this 
locality, but the few sales reported 
list prices of yearling ewes from $7 
to $9 and of aged ewes $6 to $7.50. 
The range is not in very good condi- 
tion, as there was too much fall mois- 
ture and the grass is of a very poor 
quality. Lew Warner. 
Arlington, Colo. 


MONTANA 


Sheep are in good shape here, but 
we need some snow, as the range is 
very dry. Although we have plenty 
of open water, sheep do not drink 
freely enough in cold weather. They 
need to read some of the health hints 
published for the human race: drink 
ten glasses of water per day. 

Some of the sheepmen are getting 
final returns on wool consigned last 
It is netting about 40 cents. 
Winter herders are getting $50. 


spring. 


Harry Armstrong. 
Armington, Mont. 


CALIFORNIA 


ap oe! 


Sheep are in average condition here. 
Sales reported show aged ewes val- 
ued at $3 to $4 and yearlings at $8 
to $11. Herders are getting from $50 
to $80 a month and camptenders, $40. 

Lower Lake, Calif. 


UTAH 


Ewes at this time (December 15th) 
are in slightly poorer condition than 
usual on account of the drouth. We 
bred about ten per cent more ewes 
than last year and also were able to 
hold back 
No breeding ewes were sold last fall, 
that is to leave this section. A few 
aged ones moved at $3.50 to #. 

Herders and camptenders received 
$75 a month, an increase of $15 over 
the amount paid last year. 


more of our ewe lambs. 


We have no serious objection to the 


present methods of regulating grazing 
on the but we do feel that 
the graziers should be required to pay 
for their permits just enough to cover 
the cost of the forest supervision. 
Kanab, Utah. Chas. R. Pugh. 


forests, 


WASHINGTON 


All the available ewes, even some 
very old ones, were bred here, and all 
the fine-wooled lambs were retained 
to build up the flocks. Not many sales 
of breeding ewes have been reported; 
the bankers at present are more con- 
cerned about the wheat and cattle 
raisers than the wool growers. 
aged ewes changed hands at from 
$4.50 to $6; yearlings and two-year- 
olds, up to $13; and lots of mixed ages 
at $8.50. 

The range is very good and so are 
all live stock. Hay is very cheap, and 
the prospects are that we will have 


Some 


a mild open winter. 
The tendency of the Government 
secins to be to crowd sheep s'owly 
out of the reserves. We regard this 
as very unwise, as anything placed 
in the way of the sheepnien is to in- 
crease his trowbles and to help de- 
the 
that of sheep raising. 
Ritzville, Wash. 


stroy greatest of all industries, 


Jacob Herder. 


OREGON 


Union 

I think most sheepmen feel encour- 
aged over the condition of the indus- 
try. Wool is moving again (Decem- 
ber 14th) at prices ranging from 
to 36 cents; hay is cheap ($6 to $7 
per ton), and the sheep are in good 
condition. 

Prices quoted for ewes are $3 to $7 
for aged, $10 to $11 for yearlings, 
and $5 for those of mixed ages. 

Herders are paid $75 a month and 
camptenders from $90 to $100, an in- 
crease of from $10 to $15 in both 
cases over last year’s wages. 


S. E. Miller. 


Meacham 


The stockmen here have enjoyed an 
abundance of green pasture for all 
kinds of stock this fall, and up to this 
time (December Ist) there has not 
been a trace of snow, and very few 
frosty nights. All kinds of stock are 
going into the winter in excellent con- 
dition, which means a large percentage 
of lambs, and a well-grown clip of 
wool. 

Hay is quite reasonable, selling 
around $8 the ton. Coyotes are quite 
numerous in some localities, but where 
the stockmen are co-operating with 
the Biological Survey, they have no 
losses to speak of. Government trap- 
pers are now putting on a poison cam- 
paign and this means the destruction 
of predatory animals if proper co-oper- 
ation is received from the stockmen, 
The coyote is the sheepman’s worst 
enemy here. I am for the Govern- 
ment trapper 100 per cent strong. 

I am also a strong contender for 
the bedding-out or blanket system of 
handling sheep on the forest re- 
serves. as well as on deeded lands, but 
I am not in favor of the raising of 
grazing fees. 

The following item appeared in a 
local newspaper regarding a shipment 
of lambs from Meacham, Oregon, Au- 
gust 14th, 1923: 

“As good if not the best lot of lambs that 
have ever been shipped from this part of 
the country is the classification given 1,050 
head of black-nosed beauties shipped from 
Meacham yesterday. The lambs, with only 
two rejected from the band, weighed ninety 
and a quarter pounds, after the usual twelve 
hours’ shrink. They were purchased by T. 
F. Boylen, for Eastern markets, from A. J. 
Smith, of the J. E. Smith Live Stock Com- 
pany of Pilot Rock, Oregon, 

“These lambs were a cross from Hamp- 
shire rams on pure-bred Delaine ewes, and 
were dropped in February and early March. 
They were run on the usual mountain range 
following the bedding-out system. The old 
gummy ewes from the same band weighed 
one hundred and eleven pounds and were 
shipped the same day. 

“The result secured by Mr. Smith in 
this cross shows that it is possible to get 
a good mutton lamb without the big cross- 
bred, light shearing ewe. The entire lot of 
the Smith Delaine sheep, somethine ver 
five thousand head, averaged fourteen and 


one-half pounds of best quality staple 
wool.” 


These figures show what can be 
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done with the best fine wooled ewes, 
if properly handled, by many breeders 
in the West, especially the men who 
have range for only one band. 


A. J. Smith. 


IDAHO 





Bliss 

It is doubtful if sheep in Idaho have 
for many years done as well as dur- 
ing the past fall and winter. Up until 
January Ist feed on the range was 
good and in some cases it is still green. 
No hay of any material amount had 
been fed until that time, and then 
mostly in the case of ewes to lamb 
early. While this has been good for 
the sheepman, it is bad for the farmers 
as they have no market for their hay. 

As has been the case for many years 
past, Idaho sheepmen have not retain- 
ed many ewe lambs, probably just 
about enough to make up the loss in 
old sheep. 

Fat lambs have been moving to mar- 
ket in large numbers during the past 
month and February will see only a 
few left on hand. 


S. W. McClure. 


* * * 


Caldwell 


Only a few flurries of snow to date 
to indicate the winter season. 


The late fall has been mild and dry; 
the lowest temperature recorded to 
date was 10 degrees above zero. Other 
than the frozen ground Christmas day 
compared favorably with a day in the 
early fall or late spring. Only a part 
of the stockmen have begun feeding. 
Many still have their flocks on the 
low ranges or on farm pastures. 


It is estimated that at least 40 per 
cent of the hay remains unsold and 
perhaps 80 per cent of the total crop 
still unfed. 

The prevailing prices are $7 per ton 
in the stack in some localities and $8 
per ton in others. 


There is a fair supply of wheat and 
oats still in the hands of the grower 
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and the greater part of the barley and 
corn remains unsold; of the latter 
grains it is estimated that the bulk will 
be fed on the farms. 
Caldwell Commercial Bank. 
e em 
Sugar City 

The sheep as a whole came off the 
summer range this fall in better cordi- 
tion than usual. We had just about 
moisture enough to put our fall range 
in good condition. Many of our mem- 
oers have rented fields for fall pasture 
for the purpose of saving the iced on 
leased land for next spring. 

Most of the lambs were contracted 
during the summer and fall to be 
weighed up and delivered here f. o. b. 
later; nearly all were sold at 10 cents 
and are all gone (December 10). This 
part of the business, so far as I know, 
has been quite satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. Many of the old ewes that 
were culled from the herds have been 
sold to farmers to be bred and held 
on the farms. 

The last few days have been too 
cold to be comfortable. The sheep of 
this locality are going in to the winter 
in good shape. There is snow enough 
to get on to range that cannot be used 
without it and plenty of hay to feed 
when necessary. 

Return in lambs was proof of the 
good results of our campaign on the 
coyote last spring and summer. Many 
coyotes have conie in trom the out- 
side this fall. We have another cam- 
paign on that we are putting consid- 
erably more into this winter. While 
they seem quite numerous, we are 
getting them. John E. Pincock. 





TEXAS 


Sonora 
“The Stockman’s Paradise” is surely 
wet, for it rained all through October 
and November, and up to date in De- 
cember. It is the finest season we 
have had in 29 years, the fall of 1894. 
Every weed seed in the ground is 
up and we should let some of our 
pastures rest in the spring so as to 


let the weeds seed out. Range condi- 
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tions are fine, outlook for the cattle 
bad, sheep extra good and goats never 
better. ; 

Some twelve months’ spring wool is 
selling for 45 to 46% cents per pound; 
fall six months’ Mohair selling around 
42% cents, kid Mohair 80 cents. 

B. M. Halbert. 
i a 
Ft. Stockton 

We have one of the brighest pros- 
pects for a good lamb crop in this 
section in many years. Weeds are fur- 
ther advanced for this time of the year 
than in 1920 when we had our banner 
weed crop. The ewes are also in bet- 
ter than average condition. About the 
same number were bred this fall as a 
year ago. Everyone is stocked up 
with sheep and there have been no 
sales of ewes reported. Some of the 
sheepmen kept back all of their ewe 
lambs and everyone held back enough 
to make up their numbers. 

J. L. Trent. 
oe © 
Talpa 

J. L. Williams and Son of Talpa have 
sold 1,500 stock sheep in recent weeks 
at prices ranging from $5 to $12.50 per 
head. Ewes were sold at $7.50 to 
$12.50 depending on quality ; ewe lambs 
brought $6 and mutton 
There is an active demand for ewes 
and ewe lambs. 

ee 
Sanderson 

Aged ewes have sold at $7, yearl- 
ings at $11, and mixed ages at $5. 
While banks are encouraging sheep- 


lambs $5. 


men to increase their holdings, very 
few sales of breeding ewes have been 
reported. About the same number were 
bred this fall as a year ago but they 

were in better condition. 

H. R. Lawrence. 
* * x 

Sterling City 
For the last few years the ovine 
population has been increasing in west 
Texas. In many instances, sheep have 
gradually taken first place in pastures 
that were formerly occupied wholly by 
cattle, until now, you hear it said on 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Fifty-ninth Annual Convention 


National Wool Growers Association 
Salt Lake City---Hotel Utah 
JANUARY 22, 23, 24, 1924 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Morning Sessions 10 a. m.—Afternoon Sessions 2:00 p. m. 

Opening Exercises. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

President’s Annual Address. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Grazing Administration and Range Fees on the National Forests, Colonel 
W. B. Greeley, Chief Forester, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

Federal Policies Relating to Grazing on the National Forests and the Pub- 
lic Domain, Hon. J. G. Scrugham, Governor of Nevada. 

Discussion. 

Valuation of Wools on the Ranch, C. J. Fawcett, National Wool Ware- 
house and Storage Co., Chicago. 

Intermediate Credit Banks and the Wool Grower, Hon. M. L. Corey, Chair- 
man, Federal Farm Loan Board, Washington, D. C. 

Address by Hon. Howard M. Gore, Assistant Secretary, U. S. Department 
f Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Economic Conditions in the Sheep Industry Affecting Distribution and 
Consumption, Chas. J. Brand, Consulting Specialist in Marketing, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Reports of Committees. 


Members are requested to put their suggestions regarding resolutions or 
other actions of the convention in writing and submit them to the secretary 
as early as possible after arrival at the convention. 


The Executive Committee of the National Wool Growers Association is 
called to meet at the association’s office at 7:30 p.m. Monday, January 21st. 


The Live Stock Committee of the Salt Lake Commercial Club will tender 
a banquet to visiting sheepmen on the evening of Tuesday, January 22nd. En- 
tertainment will be provided for visiting ladies. 





RAILROAD RATES TO THE 
CONVENTION 


tificates at the convention the railroads 
will sell return tickets to certificate 
holders at one-half price. 


All wool growers attending this This plan also applies to dependent 
month’s convention of the National members of families of wool growers 
Vool Growers Association at Salt attending the convention. 


Lake City should procure “certificates” 
t the time of buying tickets to Salt 
Lake. i§] 

Upon submission of 150 of such cer- 


Tickets will be on sale from January 
18th to 22nd, and the certificate plan 
will also apply to those attending the 
Utah convention on January 21st, in 
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all cases where the price of the ticket 
is 67 cents or over. Wool growers can 
benefit themselves as well as others 
from a distance by asking for these 
certificates and thereby helping to se- 
cure the reduced return rate. The 
railroads issue the following instruc- 
tions: 


“Be sure when purchasing your going 
ticket to ask the ticket agent for a certi- 
ficate. Do not make the mistake of asking 
for a receipt. If, however, it is impossible 
to get a certificate from the local ticket 
agent, a receipt will be satisfactory and 
should be secured when ticket is purchased. 
See that the ticket reads to the point 
where the convention is to be held and no 
other. See that your certificate is stamped 
with the same date as your ticket. Sign 
your name to the certificate or receipt in 
ink. Show this to the ticket agent. 

“Call at the railroad station for ticket 
and certificate at least thirty minutes be- 
fore departure of train. 


“Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
Ask your home station whether you can 
procure certificates and through tickets to 
the place of meeting. If not, buy a local 
ticket to nearest point where a certificate 
and through ticket to place of meeting can 
be bought. 


“Immediately on your arrival at the meet- 
ing, present your certificate to the endors- 
ing officer, Mr. Marshall, as the reduced 
fare for the return journey will not apply 
unless you are properly identified as pro- 
vided for by the certificate. 

“No refund of fare will be made on ac- 
count of failure to either obtain a proper 
certificate, or on account of failure to have 
the certificate validated. 


“It must be understood that the reduc- 
tion for the return journey is not guar- 
anteed, but is contingent on an attendance 
of not less than 150 members of the or- 
ganization and dependent members of their 
families at the meeting holding regularly 
issued certificates from ticket agents at 
starting points showing payment of nor- 
mal one-way tariff fare of not less than 
67 cents on the going trip. 

“Tf the necessary minimum of 150 reg- 
ularly issued certificates are presented to 
the joint agent, and your certificate is vali- 
dated, you will be entitled to a return ticket 
via the same route as the going journey 
at one-half of the normal one-way tariff 
fare from place of meeting to point at 
which your certificate was issued up to and | 
including January 28th. 

“Return tickets issued at the reduced 
fare will not be good on any limited train 
on which such reduced fare transportation 
is not honored.” 
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FAITHFUL SHEPHERDS OF 
TODAY 


A tribute paid by Mr. Geo. J. Cleary 
at the banquet held in connection with 
the California Wool Growers conven- 
tion, to Twentieth Century Sheep 
Herders. 


I deem it a rare privilege to listen 
tonight to an address by that wonder- 
fully gifted orator, lawyer and sheep- 
man, our guest of honor, John Mc- 
Nab. I esteem it a signal honor to 
sit down at a banquet board graced by 
such lovely womanhood as has assem- 
bled here and by such national fig- 
ures in our industry as Hagenbarti, 
Ellenwood, Spencer and Wing. But 
when a plain, unassuming stockman, 
who is much more familiar with fat 
lambs dressed than with after dinner 
speaking on the hoof, is asked to ad- 
dress such a 
the honor is so overwhelming as to 
leave him fairly speechless. 

I had the misfortune a few weeks 
ago to have one of my herders shot 
down by a footpad, and the general 
sentiment expressed on that occasion 
was, “It’s a good thing it was only 
a sheep herder.” As my daily life on 


splendid assemblage, 


the range brings me in constant con- 
tact with this class of labor, I know, 
possibly as well as any man _ here, 
both their virtues and their shortcom- 
ings, and knowing them as I do, Ii 
sincerely deprecate the existence of 
such a sentiment. 

We would not be gathered here to- 
nigh were it not for our sheep herder; 
we would have no California Wool- 
growers Association, no National As- 
sociation; in fact, no sheep industry, 
without him. 

When you men of large affairs in 
San Francisco are looking for an ol- 
fice boy, they come to you with stacks 
of recommendations that a jackrabbit 
could not jump over. You select the 
most likely applicant, probably place 
him under bond, and then put him to 
work sweeping out your offices and 
running your errands. Out on the 
range, however, the system employed 
is somewhat different. When we nee 
a sheep herder, we generally take the 


of diversion. 
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first one who comes along; lack of 
time to fill the position makes us 
much easier to suit. We ask of him 
no references—he has none. We re- 
quire of him no bond—he could not get 
any one to act as surety. We take him 
simply on faith in his kind. We put 
in his charge ten to twenty thousand 
dollars in live stock; we furnish him 
with a few potatoes and beans, a little 
bacon, flour, coffee, sugar 
little garlic—and we 





maybe a 
start him out 
into the open spaces, into the moun- 
tain and the forest, where the foot of 
man has seldom trod. His only com- 
panions are the ever-patient burro, 
and the ever-faithful collie; the only 
sound that greets his ears is the bleat- 
ing cf the sheep by day and the 
mournful wail of the coyote by night. 
We place our property, our welfare. 
our very existence in his hands, sole- 
ly on trust, and from that never-to-be- 
forgotten night of the twenty-fifth of 
December, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-three years ago, when all the 
rest of the world lay wrapped in slum- 
ber and to him on the hill slopes cf 
ancient Judea, was paid the merited 
honor of being the first of all man- 
kind to receive the glad tidings of 
the newly-born Savior—from that day, 
I say, even to this very hour, he has 
proven faithful to that trust, and will, 
without a doubt, as long as time rolls 
on. 


We pay him no eight or ten or 
twelve dollars per day for eight hours’ 
work; we give to him no half holiday 
on Saturday nor day of rest on Sun- 
day. We hear from him no threat of 
strike or walkout. 
and sixty-five days each year he re- 
mains at his post, in sunshine and in 
storm, his resting place a bed of twigs 
out under the blue canopy of the heav- 
ens, his slumbers disturbed by the 
stealthy visitation of the coyote or 
the bolder approach of the mountain 
lion and the bear. 


For three hundred 


Illiterate? Granted—he has no time 


for schooling. Unrefined, uncouth, 
untidy? Yes—he has no opportunity 
for refining influences. Intemperate? 


At times, for he knows no other form 
But withal, in the per- 
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formance of his duty ever “constant 
as the northern star, of whose true, 
fixed and lasting quality there is no 
equal in the firmament.” 

In his humble, unobtrusive way, he 
helps to feed the hungry, not with 
some patent breakfast food of screen- 
ings and sawdust, but with nature's 
most nourishing and tender morsel, 
the spring lamb. He helps to clothe 
the naked, not with shoddy, but with 
virgin wool. Aye, and I imagine he 
would also give drink to the needy, 
if one were to meet up with him on 
the range, when he is carrying any- 
thing on the hip. 

And when the cruel bullet of the 
cowardly bandit lays him low, the 
tribute that is paid to him, the bene- 
diction that is pronounced upon him, 
the dirge that is sung for him, the 
epitaph that is written for him is: 
“It’s a good thing it was only a sheep- 
herder.” 

In the interest of fair play, in the 
cause of simple justice for the sake of 
the brotherhood of man let us pause 
for a moment, in the midst of these 
gay festivities, and ask ourselves 
whether the world does not owe him 
a kindlier thought. 


IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Range conditions in western South 
Dakota are very good. Plenty of rain 
all season has resulted in an abund- 
ance of grass. There was a big fodder 
crop, but it was poorly put up. Corn 
and oats are plentiful at $1.25 per hun- 
dredweight. 

All of the ewe lambs were marketed. 
Yearling ewes have brought $10 to 
$11, and aged ewes from $3.50 to $5. 

The Belle Fourche territory market- 
ed three million pounds of wool at an 
average price of 42 cents per pound. 
In spite of this our sheepmen are dis- 
couraged and “pep” is at low tide. 
What is the trouble? J. F. Benson. 

Redig, S. D. 





The annual $5 membership fee of 


the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is now due and payable. Prompt 
remittances will be appreciated. 
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Convention of the Nevada Land and Livestock Assn. 


hundred Nevada 
stockmen met for annual discussions 
and planning at Winnemucca on De- 
cember 18th and 19th. Following the 
address of welcome by Mayor Brandon 
and response by Mr. R. C. Turritin, 
the convention received the annual re- 
ports of President Russell and Secre- 
tary Metcalf. 


More than one 


President Russell reviewed last 
year’s work of the organization with 
reference to legislation, marketing, 
Service, and 
The members of the 


association stated their 


labor, taxation, Forest 
range problems. 
position on 
matters affecting the industry through 
the various committee reports and spe- 
cial resolutions, some of which are re- 
printed in full below. 

Committees were appointed to han- 
dle the subjects: Stock 
drive-way, sheep labor, tariff, forest 
and range, transportation, wool mar- 


following 


keting, cattle marketing, and finance. 

Forest Service and land policies call- 
ed for extended consideration and dis- 
cussion in view of the imminence of 
the proposed changed of policy and 
basis of grazing fees as announced by 
the Forest Service office at Washing- 
ton. In discussing this subject Gover- 
nor Scrugham declared “that the time 
is peculiarly ripe for the establishment 
and the forcing of a National policy 
under which the stockman and ranger 
who has improved and used the public 
domain will have the same treatment 
as is afforded the homesteader and the 
miner.” 

Governor Scrugham stated that he 
believed that the attitude of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is not unsym- 
“which 
would make range areas appurtenant 


pathetic toward a program 


which 
range depends for winter feed perma- 
nently available to owners of such 
farms, which procedure would be an- 
alogous to the use of water in which 
the state recognizes priority of right 
based on beneficial use.” 

President Russell and Secretary Ha- 


to the irrigated farms upon 


gen of the California Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, presented that state’s plan 
for co-operative marketing of beef 
cattle. Mr. Hagen’s address was il- 
lustrated with diagrams which showed 
the area which should be organized 
to serve and control conditions at the 
coast markets. 

The Chamber of Commerce tendered 
a banquet and entertainment to the 
visiting stockmen on the evening of 
the first day. 

Proposed Federal and State Pro- 
gram for Range Management and Live 


Stock Improvement was the subject 
of an address by Cecil Creel, director 
of Agricultural Extension. The Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse was represent- 
ed by Mr. C. J. Fawcett, whose very 
instructive talk on wool marketing was 
enthusiastically received. Other ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mr. J. T. 
Nevada Public 
Commission, Mr. Jerry Sheehan, and 
Dr. S. W. McClure, manager of the 
Western Tariff Association. 


Shaughnessy of the 


Committee reports and resolutions 
adopted included the following: 


Committee Report on Resolutions 


Sheep and Ranch Labor 


Your committee, acting under an ar- 
rangement worked out at your convention 
of last year, caused the importation of 
about 250 men for ranch and sheep labor 
from the Southwest. Our investigation in- 
dicates that as a result the wage situation 
for sheep and ranch labor was materially 
stabilized. The provision of our agreements 
under which the above importations were 
made, provided that each outfit entering 
the plan should bear its own expense such 
as employment fees, railroad fares, etc., 
reimbursing itself from the wage accounts 
of the men brought in but that wherever 
such reimbursement was not secured, due 
to men leaving before working out their 
expense, accounts should be rendered to 
the association committee, and an assess- 
ment levied on the sheep growers of the 
state to raise the funds needed to compen- 
sate the losers. This was on the idea, which 
we think just and equitable, that the im- 
portation of men helped the sheep labor 
situation generally and that all sheep grow- 
ers should bear part of the wurden as far 
as outright financial loss on the part of 
those taking part in the experiment. 

Your committee recommends that loss 
claims be now collected and, for those ap- 
proved, that a special levy be apportioned 
among the Nevada sheepmen to cover the 
needed adjustments, thus keeping faith with 
those entering into the plan. 

Your committee considers it highly ad- 
visable that the same method of importa- 
tion of labor be continued for the coming 
year and that the membership be induced 
to employ the association even more fully 
for this purpose. 


Co-operative Cattle Marketing 


Be it resolved by the Nevada Land and 
Live Stock Association in convention as- 
sembled at Winnemucca, Nevada, this 19th 
day of December, 1923, that we heartily 
endorse the co-operative cattle marketing 
plan of the California Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation and urge upon the cattle growers 
of Nevada their careful study and under- 
standing of the same to the end that their 
intelligent and sincere support may and 
will be given to it. 


Forest and Public Range 


Whereas, the ranges both on the public 
domain and within the National Forests are 
essential to the successful operation of the 
ranching business and agricultural settle- 
meni in this state and as long as the pres- 
ent uncertainty exists in range occupancy 
as to period of use, charges, and policies 
generally, there can be little stability or 
confidence in the ranching and stock-rais- 
ing business, and - 

Whereas, the business welfare of the 
state, which largely depends on our basic 
industry, must, as long as this. condition 
exists, likewise be unstable and uncertain 
and in this connection we point to the fact 
that in the case of those natural resources 
upon the use of which any state must nec- 
essarily be developed, consisting of our 
minerals and our waters for irrigation, poli-. 
cies were long ago developed which pro- 
vide a means of adjudication and fixing of 
rights on the part of the operators in that 
definite manner essential to orderly busi- 
ness in all lines of endeavor, and 

Be it resolved therefore, by the stock- 
growers and ranchers of Nevada assem- 
bled in annual convention at Winnemucca, 
Nevada, this 19th day of December, 1923, 
under the auspices of the Nevada Land and 
Livestock Association, that we request our 
state administration and our Congressional 
delegation to use all the machinery at their 
disposal for a reasonable adjustment of this 
situation for the general wel.iare of our 
state as a whole, and our state association 
to appoint a standing committee to co-oper- 
ate with the Governor and Congressional 
representatives and all others concerned, 
with full authority to act for the industry 
of Nevada on this question. In this con- 
nection, since present land and range poli- 
cies of our Federal government are clearly 
not working out to the welfare of the pub- 
lic interests of our state we point to the 
need for a study on the ground by a fact 
finding commission, selected either by the 
President of the United States, or by the 
Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture, or 
other adequate authority to report to Con- 
gress policies and procedures which would 
best serve the public interest, before fur- 
ther economic harm is done by piece-meal 








steps such as those we are now entangled 


in, namely, the existing public land set-- 


tlement policies and the present proposal 
of the Department of Agriculture and the 
U. S. Forest Service to attempt to commer- 
cially exploit the values in these ranges 
for direct returns to the United States 
Treasury. 


Tariff 

We, your committee on tariff questions, 
beg leave to submit the following report: 

Tariff should be an American and not a 
partisan policy, with the object of equaliz- 
ing the cost of production between this 
country and foreign countries, to the end 
that American standards of living and 
wages be maintained in all lines of pro- 
ductive pursuits. Without a protective duty 
on meats, hides and wool, the production 
of live stock can not be carried on at a 
profit and must and will collapse under free 
duty. 

Therefore, we recommend as follows: 

The repeal of the flexible provisions of 
the present Tariff Act; and for an Emer- 
gency Tariff by the present Congress plac- 
ing, on the dutiable list, our Western pro- 
ducts that are now on the free list, par- 
ticularly hides and animal fats. 

We oppose any revision of the present 
tariff that would, in any way, lower the 
duty on wool or meats; and recommend 
that we appoint a special committee, con- 
sisting of representatives from our asso- 
ciation, to co-operate with the Western Tar- 
iff Association in its work to secure pro- 
tection for Western products. 


We suggest that we pledge our vote and 
our influence to the support of candidates 
for Congress and the Senate of the United 
States who, if elected, will vote for a Na- 
tional Tariff policy that will equalize the 
cost of production between this country 
and foreign countries. 

We would further suggest that a copy 
of this report, with further recommenda- 

tions from our convention, be conveyed to 
“our President and our representatives and 
senators in Congress. 


Land and Livestock Taxation 


We, your committee on taxation, rec- 
ommend as follows: 


1. We recommend thorough and com- 
plete economy by the state, counties and 
municipalities throughout the state, in the 
expenditure of all public moneys, because 
without economy in the expenditures of 
public money there can be no general re- 
duction in taxation. 


2. We recommend a complete budget 
system as the basis for taxation and the 
expenditure of all public moneys by the 
state, counties and municipalities, and that 
each body politic remain absolutely within 
its respective budget in expending public 
moneys, in making public improvements, 
and in issuing bonds for public improve- 
ment. 

38. Whereas a person engaged in the 
livestock business must maintain about 
three-fourths of his stock for the purpose 
of marketing the other fourth annually, and 
such three-fourths are a part of his capital 
invested, and such one-fourth is his annual 
product or crop, therefore, 

We recommend that in assessing the val- 
uation of ranch property carrying live 
stock, where the owner owns his ranch and 
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uses the same for the keeping of such live 
stock, one-fourth of such live stock be an- 
nually exempt from taxation so as to put 
it with other units of industry, such as 
the mercantile business, where the owner 
pays taxes on his stock of merchandise, but 
not on his sales, or, such as the grain 
farmer who pays taxes on his farm, farm 
machinery and work stock, but not on his 
crop, and other like industries, that there 
may be greater uniformity in taxation. 

We recommend that these suggestions be 
brought to the attention of the State Effi- 
ciency Survey Commission, and to Senator 
J. Sheehan, its chairman. 


Railway Transportation and Service 


Resolved, that the Nevada Land and Live 
Stock Association express its appreciation 
of the efforts of the following organiza- 
tions in obtaining reduced freight rates on 
its products: 

The Nevada Public Service Commission. 

The American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation. 

The National Wool Growers Association. 


We also especially express our thanks 
to Hon. J. F. Shaughnessy for his untiring 
efforts in this work. 

Be it also resolved that this association 
assures the above-mentioned organizations 
of its assistance in a continuation along 
these lines. 

Whereas, this association is opposed to 
and protests against the restoration of 
back-haul charges which the transconti- 
nental carriers are now attempting to levy 
against the Intermountain States, now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that this association go on 
record as being in favor of amendment by 
Congress of Section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide that no greater 
charge shall be made for a shorter than 
for a longer haul in meeting water com- 
petition, and we pledge our support to the 
Nevada Public Service Commission in its 
effort to have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission deny the application of the 
transcontinental carriers for the establish- 
ment of the aforesaid backhaul charges. 


Be it further resolved that the associa- 
tion adhere to the policies as provided for 
by the resolutions of the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association and the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association regarding 
the matter of amendments to the Trans- 
portation Act. 


Be it further resolved, that this associa- 
tion commends the improvement that has 
been brought about in service by the vari- 
ous carriers serving Nevada and expresses 
its appreciation of the co-operation which 
has been accorded those in our industry by 
the local railroad officials. 

We recommend that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the American National 
Live Stock Association, the National Wool 
Growers Association and to our represen- 
tatives in Congress. 


Stock Driveway Withdrawals 


This committee met with A. McQueen, 
supervisor of the Humboldt National For- 
est, and J. H. Favorite, chief of Field Divi- 
sion, General Land Office. 

The driveway to Gold Creek (Elko Coun- 
ty) was discussed and it was agreed that 
an investigation would be made by the 
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General Land Office to determine the ex- 
act situation and to remedy any defect in 
the trail that now exists if it is possible 
to do this. 

An arrangement has been effected with 
the General Land Office acting through the 
Chief of Field Division at San Francisco te 
this effect: 


No restoration of lands in present stock 
driveway withdrawals in Nevada will be 
made or recommended without first taking 
the matter up with the secretary of the as- 
sociation, so that he may have an oppor- 
tunity to take the matter up with the 
stockmen interested and submit a report 
to the Chief of Field Division. 





STOCKMEN’S EVENTS. 





American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation’s Convention, Omaha, Nebr., 
January 15, 16 and 17. 

National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colo., January 9 to 16. 

National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion’s Convention, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, January 22, 23 and 24. 

Utah Wool Growers Association’s 


Convention, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
January 21. 
Idaho Wool Growers Association’s 


Convention, Pocatello, Idaho, January 
21, 

Oregon Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion’s Convention, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, January 28 and 29. 

Washington Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation’s Convention, Yakima, Wash- 
ington, January 30 and 31. 











PROGRAM OF THE ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE UTAH STATE WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, SALT 
LAKE CITY, UTAH (HOTEL 
UTAH) JANUARY 21, 1924 





Morning Session—10 a. m. 
Call to Order—President. 
Invocation—Willard Hansen. 
Music. 


President’s Annual 
Crane, Herriman, Utah. 


Report of Secretary—Jas. A. Hooper, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Predatory Animal Destruction—W. H. 
Harvey, Heber, Utah. 


Discussion—J. W. Imlay, Hurricane, 
Utah; Jackson R. Allen, Draper, Utah. 


Appointment of committees. 


Address—W. A. 


Afternoon Session—2 p. m. 
Music. 


Taxation—W. D. Candland, Mt. 
ant, Utah. 


Forest Service and Public Land Policies 


Pleas- 


—Secretary F. R. Marshall, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
Discussion—Louis Nielson, Ft. Green, 


Utah; F. M. Jorgensen, Salina, Utah. 
Report of Committees. 
Adoption of Resolutions. 
Election of Officers. 
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THE SHEEP CARCASS COMPETI- 
TION AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 

The dressing records and _ selling 
prices are shown below for the win- 
ners in the yearling and lamb car- 
cass classes at the recent Internation- 
al. 

The 


in the winning yearling “the eye was 


3reeders Gazette reports that 
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First Prize Rambouillet Breeding Flock Exhibited at Recent International Livestock 





Live | Dressed! Dress- | Selling 


Exhibitor Yearlings weight, | weight, _ing, price 
ae a aed pounds | pounds | percent | per lb. 
1. Iowa State College ................ Grade Southdown... 115 67% 58.48 $0.36c¢ 
2. University of Kentucky ........ Hampshire.................. 142 82% 58.27 .30¢ 
3. Ohio State University .......... Southdown.................- 111 61% 55.41 1c 
4, University of Missouri .......... Southdown................. 137 82 59.85 .30c 
5. Ohio State University .......... Grade Shropshire..... 118 75 63.56 27%ec 

Lambs 
i Alice Oe EOE ee ee Grade Shropshire..... 113 59% 52.65 | $1.00c 
yee | | nero Grade Shropshire......| 98 54% 55.61 -60c 
3. Robt. McEwen ................-...----- Southdown............... “| 8 44% 53.92 .30¢ 
4. University of Wisconsin........ Grade Southdown...... 81 43 53.09 .36¢ 
5. University of Wisconsin........ Southdown.................. 85 44 51.76 .37C 


*Grand champion carcass. 


exceptionally large, and the grain 


above criticism. The carcass was uni- 
formly covered -with snow white fat. 
A well-proportioned Hampshire, shown 
by the University of Kentucky, was a 
close second. It was not quite so well 
marbled, and just a little more wasty.” 

The winning carload of lambs were 
Southdowns, bred and exhibited by 
Robert McEwen of Ontario and 
weighing 92 pounds while the second 
load which 
weighed 88 pounds. 


was also Southdowns 
Both loads were 
too heavy for the special packers’ prize 
offered for entries not exceeding 85 
pounds. The McEwen load brought 
$28 per hundred in the auction of 


show stock. 


THE “MEAT FOR HEALTH” COOK 
BOOK 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has prepared and is distributing 
over the United States a recipe book 
under the title, “Meat for Health.” It 
discusses the wholesomeness of meat 
and the nutritive value of the various 
cuts, and contains directions for their 
selection and preparation; it is illus- 
trated by charts showing the location 











Grand Champion Fat Wether at Interna- 

tional Livestock Exposition. Dropped Feb- 

ruary, 1923. Bred and Exhibited by the 

University of California, Davis, Calif. Sired 

by Pure-bred Southdown and from a Grade 
Shropshire Ewe. 


of the cuts of beef, veal, pork. and 


lamb; and it also contains eighty 
recipes for the preparation of econ- 
dishes. 
While prepared especially for use in 


domestic 


omical and appetizing meat 
science classes in high 
schools, “Meat for Health” will be sent 
free of charge to any reader of the 
Wool Grower who will write for it to 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, 1665 Old Colony Building, 407 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Exposition by King Bros. Company, Laramie, Wyo. 


RAMBOUILLET BREEDERS IN 
SESSION 


Members of the American Ram- 
bouillet Breeders Association met in 
annual session on Tuesday, December 
4th, at the Stock Yard Inn, Chicago. 
Preceding the business session the 
members partook of a mutton chop 
dinner. This was followed by ad- 
on Rambouillet types and 
breed progress by Professors Coffey, 
Plumb and Skinner. A description of 
the National Fold at Rambouillet, 
France, was given by Professor Fa- 
ville, agricultural commissioner from 
Wyoming. 

The championship award in the 
Rambouillet showing had given fresh 
impetus to the discussion of the type 
question. Messrs. Orth were awarded 
the ram championship on an excellent 
representative of the heavy folded B 
type, over an equally meritoriovs ram 
of the C type shown by King Bros. 
of Wyoming. There appears to be a 
strog determination to hold to the 
heavy folded type in Eastern flocks, 
while the commercial demand in the 
West has forced breeders to the 
smoother type for range use. It was 
decided that at the 1924 Internationa! 
the Rambouillets would be shown in 
two classes; the B class to be judged 
by Mr. John E. Webb of Indiana and 
the C class by Dean W. C. Coffey of 
the University of Minnesota. It is ex- 
pected that this will result in a 
stronger exhibit from Western flocks. 
Present officers were elected for an- 
other year. 


dresses 


Secretary Lincoln gave notice that 
at the close of 1924 he would resign 
his position as secretary. 
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HAMPSHIRE BREEDERS IN 
SESSION 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of 
the American Hampshire Sheep Asso- 
ciation was called to order by Presi- 
dent Blastock on December 5th at the 
Livestock Record Building in Chicago. 
Following the reports of officers, 116 
new members were received. The 
question of special association pre- 
miums at fairs was discussed and re- 
ferred for action to the executive 
committee. . 

The association endorsed the action 
of the National Society of Record As- 
sociations in attempting to secure 
lower freight rates on pure-bred live 
stock shipped in less than carload lots. 
Vice-President Gardiner discussed the 
American and British methods of iden- 
tification of pure-bred Hampshires. 
Following a discussion upon the sub- 
ject a committee of three was selected 
to give official form to recommenda- 
tions regarding type of ear-label to be 
used and the keeping of records by 
member breeders. It was agreed that 
registering breeders should be required 
to show original notes of records of 
the matings, made in such a way as 
to furnish indisputable proof of the 
parentage of all animals for which ap- 
plication is made for registration. It 
was decided that hereafter a charge of 
$1 per volume should be made for a 
flock book. 

The treasurer’s report showed re- 
ceipts during 1923 amounting to $8,- 
700, and expenditures $7,345; the as- 
sociation now having a credit balance 
of $6,903. Election of officers resulted 
as follows: 

President, W. F. Renk, Sun Prairie, 
Wis. 

Vice-Presidents, Dr. H. C. Gardiner, 
Anaconda, Montana; H. W. McLaugh- 
lin, Raphine, Va.; Robert Blastock, 
Filer, Idaho; Mrs. Minnie W. Miller, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; A. R. Hamilton, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Comfort A. Ty- 
ler, Detroit, Michigan. 

Auditors: A. G. Wood, Brighton, 
Mich., and Bess B. Klein. 
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SHEEP SUBJECTS PRESENTED 
TO ROTARY CLUB BY MR. 
STANLEY COFFIN 


The Wool Grower is pleased to pre- 
sent an address recently delivered to 
the Rotary Club of Yakima, Wash- 
ington, by one of its members, H. 
Stanley Coffin, who is a prominent fig- 
ure in the sheep business. Mr. Coffin 
is the past president of the Washing- 

‘ton Wool Growers and 
president of Coffin Bros., Incorpor- 
ated, a concern raising and handling 
large numbers of cattle and sheep and 
also breeding Romneys, 
Hampshires and Rambouillets. 

In using the names of “Jack,” ‘O. D.” 
and “Joe,” Mr. Coffin alludes to live 
stock members of the Rotary Club, 
“Jack” being Jack Crawford, a prom- 
inent cattle man, “O. D.” or O. D. Gib- 
son, president of Gibson Bros. Pack- 
ing Company, who has just completed 
a modern and up-to-date $200,000 
packing plant, and “Joe” to Joe Sears, 
president of the Wool 
Growers Finance and 

of the Washington Wool 

Growers Association. 


Mr. Coffin’s Address 

Joe Sears, our new member, asked 
me to talk on Sheep on the Farm. 
Now we have only one real farm clas- 
sification in Rotary, Dan Williams, and 
if 1 can succeed in promoting more 
sheep or lamb on the tables of the 
Rotarians I shall be more than pleased. 
That’s why we have given each of you 
the little pamphlet on Uncle Sam’s ap- 


Association 


pure-bred 


Washington 
Corporation, 
secretary 


petite for lamb, or eat more lamb. 
For years past we have had flung in 
our faces full page ads; cut out meat 
flakes, 
wheat flakes, oat flakes, grape nuts, 
etc., and by so doing live longer, be 


and eat more cereals, corn 


smarter, jump farther, run faster, and 
such, until Jack, O. D., Joe and myself 
think it’s about time to go back a little 
to our cave man ancestors and advo- 
cate Eat More Meat. Joe and I think 
especially we should all eat more lamb. 
Statistics show that the per capita con. 
sumption of lamb in the United States 
is only 5 pounds per year as against 
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7 pounds of veal, 67 pounds of beef and 
71 pounds of pork. Of course these 
figures do not mean that 100,000,000 
people are eating 5 pounds of lamb a 
year. I want you to glance over the 
pamphlet and take it home to good 
wife, Lucy, and say to her, “Let’s 
have lamb chops once or twice a week 
and roast lamb*on Sunday.” Call her 
attention to the crown roast and other 
cuts illustrated here. 


- This is in direct line with our meet- 
ing three weeks past, for the use ot 
home products and patronizing home 
industries. We raise very little corn, 
wheat and oats in the Yakima Valley 
to make mush but what we do raise 
should go largely to fattening our 
lambs, hogs and baby beef. Do you 
know that we raise the very finest 
lambs, hogs and beef in the world? 
It’s a fact, isn’t it, O. D.? And we 
have the best little packing plant right 
in Yakima, haven’t we, O. D.? Now, 
if we will all boost for an eat-more- 
lamb campaign the raise-more-sheep 
on the farm will be a natural conse- 
quence. We'll have to have them. 


It seems as though about once a 
year I am delegated to talk on sheep. 
Last time I started on how many teeth 
sheep have. This time I’m going to 
talk about those that have no teeth, 
or technically known, (not stealing the 
big spit quotation of Joe Helton) as 
the gummie ewe. 
the farm. 


She is the dope for 
After the ewe has become 
a gummie she is good for one or two 
years the 


on farm. I think every 
farmer should have from 5 to 100 of 
these old ewes and raise his own lamb. 
Joe and I have been selling a few of 
them lately and our argument is that 
a good old ewe will bring in wool, $3. 
She will raise 125 per cent or 1% 
lambs at $8 or $10 and she will sell 
next fall for $7. This makes $20 gross 
off of one old ewe which will cost the 
farmer today, bred out $7. 

So I say buy old ewes for your farm 
at $7 bred out to lamb in February or 
March. Clean the deal up by next 
fall and repeat. But whatever you do 
don’t forget to have roast lamb for 
your Sunday dinner. 
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Can the Lamb Markets Be Stablized?— III 


Previous articles have shown that 
in very large part lamb prices in the 
fall market for killing stock fluctuate 
as the result of extreme variations 
and irregularity in the numbers re- 
ceived at the markets by days or 
There is no concerted at- 
tempt to avoid excessive runs and no 
way of forecasting the receipts for 
any day or any week until the West- 
ern lambs are at the feed stations ad- 
jacent to the markets. 


weeks. 


Price breaks almost invariably occur 
on days of very large runs and re- 
cover or go lower on succeeding days 
according to the number of the arriv- 
als. The producers who sell on these 
low spots pay the full cost of this un- 
systematic procedure. The packer has 
to meet his competitors in selling to 
retailers who use every means and op- 
portunity to lower the price of car- 
casses and whose retail prices are 
slowly and only indirectly affected by 
changes in wholesale values. The 
packer, naturally and properly, uses 
the advantage offered by receipts that 
are above the usual to lower his cost 
prices. Buying frequently and stead- 
ily he averages up and usually has a 
margin between cost and sale figures. 
If the producer of from 10 to 100 cars 
could distribute his sales over almost 
any six or eight weeks’ period, he 
would average out quite well, but this 
he cannot do. 

While price levels over extended 
periods are largely controlled by the 
strength of consumptive demand, the 
minor daily or weekly fluctuations 
amounting to 50 cents in a day or 
from $1 to $1.50 in a week are caused 
by irregularity of receipts and the loss 
is carried altogether by the shippers. 
It can almost be said that the differ- 
ence between average prices and the 
low spots in any one month determine 
whether the output for the year nets 
a profit or a loss for those selling on 
the low spots. 

In view of these facts it is primar- 
ily the shipper’s job to bring about a 
more uniform rate of receipts at the 
markets to the extent that such is pos- 


sible. It is no small undertaking and 
the support of at least a majority of 
the producer shippers is needed to 
effect improvement. There does not 
seem to be any serious risk of making 
matters any worse and certainly there 
is ample room for improvement. Even 
taking off the peak of some of the 
daily and weekly runs that were 
thrown on the markets last fall with- 
out method or without regard to re- 
quirements and out of all proportion 
to the average rate of receipts, would 
secure many thousand dollars which 
properly should go to those who sell 
at the low point through no fault of 
judgment or business ability. This 
gain would in no way injure the inter- 
est of packers and consumers, Rather 
it would make value less variable and 
benefit both of them and also the re- 
tailer who is willing to operate upon 
a reasonable margin. 

Six possible means of improving the 
fall lamb market situation were named 
in the previous article of this series 
printed in the December issue of the 
Wool Grower. Those six points will 
be discussed in this article which 
closes the series. 

The criticisms of statements made 
in the articles and suggestions for im- 
provement have by no means been so 
numerous as was hoped for when the 
invitation was extended. Possibly the 
discussion of methods in this article 
will draw the fire. 

Frequent and strong complaints re- 
garding sales at the markets show 
widespread dissatisfaction. The man 
who makes a complaint or a charge 
has not much right to a hearing or to 
consideration if he cannot suggest a 
possible way of making some improve- 
ment in the conditions of which he 
complains. He should at least approve 
or disapprove the best efforts of 
others to show the way to steadier 
market prices. The Wool Grower col- 
umns are still open for the making of 
suggestions or to criticism of those 
made by the editor or which may be 
made by correspondents. Whether this 
discussion goes any farther will de- 


pend entirely upon the readers of the 
Wool Grower. 

One correspondent suggests that too 
much emphasis has been laid upon the 
Chicago market as controlling prices 
at other markets. He suggest that 
Jersey City and Buffalo play a large 
part in setting prices, which is alto- 
gether true. These articles, however, 
have been prepared for Western range 
men whose lambs must be merchan- 
dised chiefly in September and Oct- 
ober. Their shipments go nearly al- 
together to Chicago, (omaha, Kansas 
City and Denver. Other markets in 
the West base prices entirely on quo- 
tations from these points and princi- 
pally upon the Chicago reports. East- 
ern orders are filled at Chicago and at 
Omaha, but practically no Western 
lambs are consigned to markets east 
of Chicago. That market is affected 
by conditions in Eastern markets and 
in meat trade conditions in Atlantic 
coast cities. Reference was made to 
these facts in discussing the making 
of prices at Chicago. So far as it 
is within the power of Western ship- 
pers to do anything to bring about 
more uniform prices it is not practical 
for the range man to consider regula- 
tion of receipts at markets east of 
Chicago. 

Native Lambs 

Another friend calls attention to our 
inadequate consideration of the native 
lamb crop, i. e., lambs from the farms 
of states not in the range country. 
The possible regulation of arrivals of 
natives in such a way as to avoid pile- 
ups of Westerns and natives on the 
same day should have been added to 
the six opportunities listed last month. 
It may as well be discussed first: 

It is useless to ignore the fact that 
the farm raising of lambs will mater- 
ially increase in the future. Too much 
of the present farm crop comes to 
the market in September and October 
to be handled to the advantage of the 
raisers, of the trade, or of the West- 
erners who cannot possibly ship ear- 
lier. It is useless to talk of changing 
the dates of lambing in the range sec 
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tions. In almost all cases the farm 
lambs would be better iambs_ and 
would fit into the trade better if drop- 
ped and marketed earlier. Indiana 
raisers are having this demonstrated 
to them through the competitions re- 
ported in this issue. Tennessee and 
Kentucky have real shepherds and 
have learned this lesson. When Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Missouri learn it 
they will sell on the better summer 
market and leave the fall market in 
better shape for the Westerners. The 
farm bureaus and extension workers 
can be counted upon to continue im- 
provement in this direction. The 
range men’s organizations can afford 
to keep in touch with the farm organ- 
izations to secure this change, which 
will be mutually advantageous. 

One correspondent who is in a posi- 
ition to know, advises the Wool 
Grower that native lambs made up 
over 25 per cent of the receipts at Chi- 
cago during last September and Oc- 
tober. Cornbelt farmers adhere strong- 
ly to the practice of loading for the 
Monday market. To some extent it 
has been the custom of the selling 
houses to order in lightly of Western 
lambs from feed stations for the Mon- 
day trade. It is more than probable 
that if Westerns had been held back 
on Monday, September 17th, and 24th, 
two big breaks might have been pre- 
vented. (See table on page 38 of 
December issue. The first column 
marked receipts represents the arriv- 
als for Monday of the week shown.) 
With farm shipments coming to mar- 
ket more largely through the farmers’ 
own commission houses opportunity 
is offered both to move the crop ear- 
lier and to regulate its shipping in a 
way to reduce the effects of present 
conflicts of shipping days. 


Delivery of Feeder Lambs Direct 
From the Range 


It has been shown that the presence 
of large numbers of feeders at the 
markets serves to lower the price of 
killing lambs offered at the same time. 
No attempt has been made in these 
articles to consider the price of the 
feeders themselves, but it is wholly 
reasonable to expect that with fewer 
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feeders at the markets there would be 
less serious variations in the price of 
the slaughter stock. 


The question of disposing of feeders 
without putting them through the 
markets is one upon which a great 
deal can be said on both sides. It 
may be said that if such a plan really 
could be carried out in full there 
would be no feeder values set at the 
markets and no useful quotations for 
the guidance of the men selling at 
home. There would be some scarcity 
in shrinkage and in expense which 
would be a gain to both shippers and 
buyers of feeder lambs. 


The very extensive contracting and 
buying of feeders on the range as con- 
ducted during the last two years has 
greatly stabilized prices and resulted 
in sending a very large part of the 
feeders direct from the range to the 
feed yards. It is hard to tell what 
might have resulted if these lambs had 
reported at the markets. This buy- 
ing on the range is largely done by 
feeders in Colorado and states further 
west. The increase of feeding opera- 
tors in Intermountain and Coast states 
is a great aid to the feeder market 
and also to shippers of fat lambs. It 
is also a pronounced help to the farm- 
ers and hay raisers, as it results in the 
shipping out of a finished product in- 
stead of two raw products—feed and 
feeder lambs. Stimulation of the fin- 
ishing process in the range states by 
growing demand from the Pacific 
coast promises to help in the market- 
ing problem. Demand from Eastern 
feeders for opportunity to make their 
purchases direct should receive the full 


cooperation of organized growers in 
the West. 


Early Shipping 


There can be no doubt that many 
lambs are marketed in September and 
October that could be sold to better 
advantage earlier in the season when 
supplies are lighter. This would give 
greater uniformity in receipts and help 
<o steady prices. In a very tew cases 
range men might have their lambs 
dropped earlier and ready for the July 
and August markets, following the 
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run of Southern lambs and enabling 
the trade to have a continuous supply 
of fresh sappy lambs of the kind that 
create demand for lamb and that is 
most readily merchandised. It would 
be very hard to clog the lamb trade 
with carcasses of these tender milk 
fat lambs and where it is possible to 
do so it will pay to produce for the 
earlier markets. It often happens that 
lambs shipped at an age of nineteen to 
twenty-four weeks and _ weighing 
from sixty to seventy pounds net 
more money than when held to a 
greater age and weight, but sold at a 
materially lower price per pound be- 
cause the bloom has been lost and the 
meat cannot go into the same trade 
that takes the younger fancy product. 


Diversion of Shipments 


It has been shown that an 


over- 
load on the Chicago market often 
forces a lower price at the other 


Western markets as well. It is ap- 
parent that Kansas City and Omaha 
could often absorb the peak of the 
load at Chicago and hold steady prices 
at all of these markets. Washington 
lambs cannot reach the river markets 
because of the railroads on which 
they must run via St. Paul to Chicago. 
Many Oregon and Idaho shippers in- 
sist upon always going to Chicago re- 
gardless of the conditions and pros- 
pective supplies at the other points. 
Some shippers from these states have 
served themselves at times by divert- 
ing their cars to Kansas City. One of 
the most successful shippers we know 
says that he always travels with his 
lambs and until he reaches Laramie 
he is never certain as to which of the 
markets he will sell on. At the feed- 
ing stations he obtains the reports of 
supplies and prices at each market 
and finally determines where he will 
go. Of course he has no good infor- 
mation as to the numbers of other 
lambs that are on the road to the mar- 
ket he selects, except such as he may 
obtain from commission houses or 
from the railroad or feed station em- 
ployees. Also, decision as to the mar- 
ket to go to necessitates selection of 
a different selling house unless he is 
a patron of one of the houses operat- 
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ing at all the markets. This shipper, 
however, considers the choice of the 
market to be of first importance and 
believes that good salesmen are to be 
found at every market. 

In the event of the shippers forming 
an organization to support a plan that 
will make it possible to know some- 
thing as to the number of lanibs on 
the road, the possibilities of routing 
some of them to prevent an undue 
proportion going to a particular point 
would be sufficient to prevent 2 great 
many or a large part of the breaks 
now caused by the unequal distribu- 
tion that occurs while there is no at- 
tempt at bringing any system into 
operation. 

nm & that 
houses having branches at numerous 
markets can advise patrons as to 
where the prospects are best for good 
sales, as it makes no difference to such 
a concern which branch handles the 
account and receives the commission. 
The writer is unable to say how far 
such houses do now advise such di- 
versions or how far the shipper ac- 
cepts such advice. Such a_ service 
should be of great value, but it means 
that the shipper must have full con- 
fidence in his commission house and 
that he must not object if such advice 
results in a loss of 5 or 10 cents per 
hundred on an occasional shipment. 
Rather he must base his judgment on 
results over a considerable period. 


claimed commission 


Distribution by Commission Houses 

Possible service from the commis- 
sion houses in distributing among dif- 
ferent markets cannot of course be 
expected except in the case of the 
houses doing business at two or more 
points. And in the case of these there 
must be full confidence and fairness 
of judgment on the part of the shipper. 

With conditions and customs as 
they now are it is plainly unreasonable 
to expect even the most astute sales- 
man to see far enough ahead to give 
safe advice as to the best time of 
starting lambs from the range to the 
market, particularly when as much as 
two weeks must be occupied in the 
journey. If principal houses having 
large Western business were to pool 
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their information as to what had actu- 
ally been loaded by their customers 
the very excessive runs could be fore- 
seen. But some shippers do not ad- 
vise their salesmen as to when they 
loading and existing practices 
make the salesmen feel the need of 
maintaining secrecy in regard to ex- 
pected consignments. Closer co-oper- 
ation between shippers and salesmen 
is greatly needed and it is greatly to 
the advantage of the shipper to be 
very slow in making a change in his 
choice of a house to do his selling for 
him, There is an advantage all around 
in the salesman’s knowing that the 
shipper has confidence in his ability 
and honesty and is not going to trans- 
fer his account because of hearsay or 
a single sale that is not fully up to 
expectations. 


are 


To some extent market receipts are 
now regulated by commission houses 
by holding stock at the feeding sta- 
tions when there is a prospect of an 
over supply. So far as Westerns are 
concerned next day’s probable arrivals 
can be estimated according to the 
number that have reached . and 
are on hand at the outside feed sta- 
tions. This does not refer to lambs 
being fattened at these stations, but 
to September and October arrivals, 
which ordinarily are not held for more 
than one or two days to rest up and 
take on a fill. Larger shipments are 
sometimes distributed over two or 
three days, but most consignments go 
on in for sale about as soon as ready. 

The market news service of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture pub- 
lishes an estimate each afternoon of 
the number expected for the following 
day. This estimate is based upon rail- 
road reports of the number of cars of 
native lambs loaded in near-by terri- 
tory and which come direct to market 
without stop for feed or water, and 
upon reports of the commission houses 
as to the number they will receive 
from the feed stations. The summary 
of these reports is published early in 
the afternoon and if it shows a very 
large or very small run the salesman. 
can send instructions to the feed sta- 
tion to change the number to be load- 
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ed that night for arrival next morn- 
ing. It is quite easy for one commis- 
sion house to know the numbers of 
cars held at the stations for each of 
the other houses and the feed stations 
and the information is available to the 
buyers as well. Nevertheless the mar- 
ket is often strengthened by limiting 
the number sent in and holding a part 
of them for the day following. Some 
shippers prefer to make their own de- 
cisions as to how many they will put 
on sale. Here again there is need for 
greater confidence and closer co-oper- 
ation between shipper and salesman 
and between the various commission 
houses. If, after the salesman’s sug- 
gestion to hold back all or part of a 
consignment for one or two days, 
there should be no improvement in 
prices it should not be considered as 
a mistake. Great good may come 
through holding out some cars to pre- 
vent an overload and the shipper must 
be willing to encourage his commis- 
sion man to use his best judgment in 
regulating receipts to the extent that 
such can be done through the feed 
stations. This would make it safe for 
the commission houses to deal more 
openly with each other and to agree as 
to the numbers that should be offered 
on any one day in view of the charac- 
ter of the demand and the numbers 
that are to be disposed of. 
Regulating Market Supplies Through 
Wool Growers’ Associations 
Sheep raisers have it within their 
power to stabilize lamb market prices 
to an extent that will make the busi- 
ness very much more secure and 
which will in the main prevent the 
sudden breaks which each fall mean 
very serious loss to a great many ship- 
It must not be overlooked that 
on the heavy runs which now bring 


pers. 


the breaks more lambs are sold than 
on the days of moderate receipts and 
steady or rising prices. 

The power to stabilize prices, as 
here referred to, must be exercised in 
the regulation of market receipts to 
secure the highest degree of uniform- 
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ity as to various markeis (in relation 
to their requirements) and as to weeks 
and single days. 


We have discussed several lines of 
action in each of which the individual 
can, of himself, help toward improve- 
ment. Neither commission 
stockyards officers 


men, 
nor packers can 
reasonably be expected to go out and 
convince the shippers of their oppor- 
tunity and duty in this regard. The 
task of bringing these things about 
comes straight home to the sheep- 
man’s organizations. Unless the vari- 
ous associations are sufficiently strong 
and active to bring about a useful ex- 
tent of change in the practices of the 
rank and file of shippers then it seems 
idle to talk of improving market con- 
ditions so far as it concerns steadier 
prices. 


It cannot be claimed that in the past 
the sheep organizations have been so 
strong and active as to produce 
an appreciable change in the business 
customs generally practiced, or 
rather to start the business away from 
very expensive sins of omission. To 
those who have read these articles 
thus far it may come as a disappoint- 
ment to find that the principal idea 
suggested for stabilizing prices is the 
much talked and written of and sel- 
dom applied one of “organization.” The 
ills from which the sheepmen seek to 
be delivered are of much the same 
character as those affecting other 
branches of agriculture and there is 
no reason to doubt and every reason 
to expect, that the remedy that has 
worked in other cases and that is 
prescribed by those who are experi- 
enced and competent to prescribe, will 
work in our case. To those who 
expect a big result from something to 
be done entirely by someone else it 
is useless to appeal. Only time and 
the sheriff bring changes into the 
lives and business of that class which 
exists in every industry. 


The benefit to be obtained through 
a practical degree of price stabiliza- 
tion is of itself sufficient to justify all 
the effort and expense necessary to 
secure the needy organization. It is 
great enough and certain enough to be 
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presented as the reason for real or- 
ganization. Assume then that 70 per 
cent of shippers from the range states 
agree to do what is asked by the 
branch organizations ; not to turn their 
lambs over to some one else to be 
sold, nor yet to allow an outsider to 
set the time at which each man’s 
lambs shall be started to market, but 
regularly to inform his association of 
how many and when he expects to 
ship and later, the number and des- 
tination of shipments started to mar- 
ket. This information, relayed into 
the National or any central office could 
be combined and the resulting figures 
telegraphed back to the loading points 
for the guidance of owners who have 
not vet loaded and to the feed sta- 
tions for the information of owners in 
charge of shipments on the road, This 
information combined with that now 
available daily as to receipts and prices 
at various markets would give an in- 
telligent basis upon which finally to 
determine what market to go to and 
the day to arrive. Some of the ship- 
pers en route, when necessity appear- 
ed, could divert to other markets, or 
spend a day or two more at a suitable 
station and avoid getting in on one of 
the Mondays that so often pull down 
prices for the entire week and which 
are often followed by a repetition of 
the same condition on the following 
Monday. 

Not all shippers can delay loading 
even if they know they are likely to 
get in at an unfavorable time, but 
some of them can, and the removal of a 
comparatively small number of cars 
from some of the big day’s receipts 
will change the trend of prices. The 
suggestion is only one of getting to 
those concerned full information which 
is not now available to any shipper or 
to any stockyard, railroad, government 
or association office, namely, the num- 
ber of Western sheep and lambs act- 
ually enroute to markets on any day 
during September and October. There 
is no obligation on the part of any one 
to do anything except his share in 
making it possible to get a fair report 
of the total number of cars to go, or 
actually on the way at a given date. 
It really is a small thing to do, but it 
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has great possibilities. It is entirely 
safe and entirely practical and should 
serve well as a beginning place. A 
great deal more in the way of direct 
control of movements might develop 
later, but in such undertakings as 
this the most important point is to 
determine the correct point at which 
to make a beginning. Now, a little 
detail as to ‘how this information 
would be assembled and utilized; this 
for those who are willing to assume 
that reasonable length of 
time, the shippers of a majority of 
lambs would do their part. 


within a 


An officer of the county or district 


association would receive, before ship- 


ping starts, the approximate number 
to be shipped by each member and the 
approximate time for 
would be ordered. Being an officer 
of an organization of restricted area he 
would be able to get such data with- 
out dependence upon written reports. 
His personal acquaintance and _ infor- 
mation would enable him to do that. 
The summary of his report would go 
to the secretary of the state associa- 
tion and the combined state reports 
would go to a central office. Here 
the complete Western report would 
be made up and distributed back to 
the states and to the local and to the 
individuals. This would be a prelimi- 
nary report in advance of the regular 
shipping season. 


which cars 


When shipping is actually under 
way weekly reports as to numbers 
loaded would be built up in the same 
way and similarly the full West- 
ern summary built up and_ sent 
back along the line to reach the ship- 
pers whose lambs are ready to go. 
This should be done within two or 
three days, certainly soon enough to 
be of use to those who shift their. day 
for loading out in view of prospects 
reported. 


One example of what this plan could 
do and the writer’s part of this discus- 
sion is finished. On Monday, Septem- 
ber 17th, the Chicago market received 
39,000 lambs and was reported as 50 
cents lower. Receipts continued 
heavy through the week, totalling 
144,000, which was the heaviest week’s 
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receipts of the year, although the 
Monday drop in price was not con- 
tinued on later days. On the follow- 
ing Monday, September 24th, receipts 
were 44,000, and the price break was 
40 cents. With continued heavy re- 
ceipts during the week the net loss 
from quotations for the best quality 
of lambs was $1.25 per hundred. There 
can be little doubt that if the receipts 
of these two weeks had been spread 
out over the two weeks preceding and 
the two weeks following this period 
the same total number 
could have been absorbed without ma- 
terial decrease in price. Also, if the 
extra heavy receipts of Monday in 


of lambs 


both cases had been spread out over 
the same weeks values would have 
been aided very materially. It can 
also be assumed that had the men who 
loaded lambs in the West during the 
last week of September been advised 
as would be possible under the above 
plans of the number of lambs en route, 
the receipts of the succeeding Monday, 
October Ist, would have been suffici- 
ently lower to permit a recovery of 
the price from the low point caused 
by the previous heavy runs. It is en- 
tirely probable that those who loaded 
at home subsequent to receiving the 
market report for Monday, September 
4th, expected that with two heavy 
Monday and weekly runs the third 
Monday and the third week would see 
a falling off in supplies, but the unex- 
pected happened and October 1 
brought 48,000 lambs into the Chicago 
pens and the weekly supply was 18,- 
000 higher than the average weekly 
run in September and October. No 
knew how many lambs were on 
road, but had this information 
been available a sufficient number of 
shippers could and would have changed 
arrangements sufficiently to prevent 
the losses experienced during the three 
weeks referred to. 


one 
the 





Have you Dean Coffey’s “Produc- 
tive Sheep Husbandry” on your book 
shelf? It will be mailed you, postage 
prepaid, for $2.50. Send orders to the 
National Wool: Grower, 303 McCor- 
nick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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WORK OF THE SOUTHWESTERN 
FARM BUREAU WOOL AND 
MOHAIR ASSOCIATION 


Among the number of co-operative 
undertakings for the marketing of 
wool that are developing in different 
parts of the country, the organiza- 


tion having headquarters at Houston, . 


Texas, is doing a notable work. Like 
the other wool marketing organiza- 
tions this one is handling a moderate 


volume of wool received chiefly 


of flocks. 
This class of marketing organizations 


from the owners farm 








M. W. Coll, Secretary-Manager, Southwest- 
ern Farm Bureau Wool and Mohair Asso- 
ciation. 


is doing a great deal to work out the 
best business practices for rendering 


service to wool-growing patrons. 

The success that has been attained 
merits the attention of the larger own- 
ers, many of whom have consigned 
their clips to the Texas concern. 


The Pacific Co-operative Wool 
Growers Association, at Portland, 
Oregon, has also created interest 


among range owners who are employ- 
ing that concern for the preparation 
and marketing of their clips. It can 
properly be expected that future plans 
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of co-operative action in handling 
range wools will develop from the 
present undertakings and in line with 
the methods found by them to be re- 
liable and best calculated to serve in 
all kinds of seasonal markets. 

The Southwestern Farm Bureau and 
Mohair Association, as its name indi- 
cates, is organized under the offices of 
the Farm Bureau organization of that 
state and in addition to wool handles 
mohair which is produced in large 
quantities in the western part of Tex- 
Mr. M. W. Coll was engaged last 
fall as the new secretary-manager of 
this Mr. Coll had had 
extensive experience as sheep exten- 
sion specialist in Texas, in which ca- 


as. 


association. 


pacity he organized a large number 
of county units for the assembling of 
wool clips to be sold through the cen- 
tral organization. Later Mr. Coll was 
in the employ of the sheep and wool 
office of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try at Washington. His recall to Texas 
was for the purpose of advancing and 
improving the association’s work with 
which he had been closely identified at 
its outset. 

The following statement has been 
issued in respect to the association’s 
plans of operation and the 1922 busi- 
ness: 


The purposes of this association are: 

First: To market the wool and mohair 
in an orderly manner, thus stabilizing the 
price and preventing the slump in prices 
which results when the wool and mohair 
are dumped on the market during a few 
weeks’ time. 

Second: To grade the wool or mohair 
in order that it may be sold direct to the 
manufacturer as needed, thus eliminating 
unnecessary middlemen, and securing for 
the producer the full market value of the 
wool and mohair. 

Third: To enable the producers to con- 
trol and market their own products, in an 
efficient manner. 

The membership of the association is en- 
tirely made up of producers of wool and 
mohair, Each member signs a marketing 
agreement and pays one membership fee 
of $10, which is deducted from the sale 
of his wool or mohair. There are no an- 
nual dues. 

The affairs of the association are con- 
trolled through the board of directors of 
twenty-one men, which meets quarterly. 
Three of these directors are appointed, one 
by the Governor of the state, one by the 
president of the A. and M. College, and one 
by the president of the Texas Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. The other eighteen di- 
rectors are elected annually from the mem- 
bership. For example, if the production 
signed up for a given year was 3,600,000 








pounds, the territory from which this pro- 
duction originated would be divided into 
eighteen districts, each of which controlled 
200,000 pounds, and the members in this 
district would elect a man to represent them 
on the board of directors. The board of 
directors elects an executive committee of 
five men from their membership which 
meets once each month, if necessary. The 
board of directors or the executive commit- 
tee pass on all business matters, and the 
secretary-manager carries out their in- 
structions and handles the routine affairs. 

Storage space is rented by the asssocia- 
tion from a bonded warehouse which re- 
ceives and stores the wool or mohair and 
issues warehouse receipts for it. The wool 
or mohair is properly insured, and the 
warehouse receipts are then given as col- 
lateral for loans which may be necessary 
to make advances to the grower, to pay 
the inbound freight and to care for the 
expense incurred in grading, etc. The as- 
sociation is financed at present through the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, and the 
interest rate to the association and to the 
members drawing advances, is 5% per cent. 
Advances made to the growers average ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the value of 
their wool or mohair. 

After the wool or mohair is _ received 
in the warehouse, it is graded by expert 
graders and offered for sale. Practically 
all sales in the past have been made direct 
to mills in the Eastern mill centers. Some 
sales have been made to Pacific Coast 
mills. 

The inbound freight paid, and the inter- 
est on advances actually made to the grow- 
er, are charged to his account. The gen- 
eral expenses incurred for each year, office 
rent, warehouse, labor, etc., are pro rated 
over the entire number of pounds of wool 
and mohair handled during that year. Each 
grower’s share of this expense is charged 
to his account when final settlement is 
made. 

During the year 1922, this association 
handled approximately 335,000 pounds of 
wool and mohair. The average price per 
pound received for all wool handled, was 
40.6 cents. It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that approximately 40 per cent of the 
wool handled by this association, comes 
from the farm sections, and from the loose 
sand sections of Texas, and hence, falls in 
the low or offsorts class. On the desir- 
able class of wool which comes from the 
good sheep producing sections, we received 
an average price of approximately 44% 
cents per pound. The cost of marketing 
the wool was 3% cents per pound. 

The average price received for all grades 
of mohair was 58.5 cents per pound. As in 
the case of wool, the association also re- 
ceived a large per cent of mohair (40 per 
cent) from the farming section, and a large 
part of this falls in the burry and offsorts 
class. The average price received for mo- 
hair shipped from the ranching section was 
approximately 63 cents. The total cost of 
marketing the mohair was 4 cents per 
pound. 

The volume of business handled by the 
association thus far has been small, and for 
this reason the expense of marketing has 
been too large. On a volume of two mil- 
lion pounds or more, the expense incurred 
should not exceed 2 cents per pound. 

The mills to which sales have been made 
have been well pleased with the grading of 
the wool and mohair purchased from the 
association. When the association has a 
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large volume of wool and mohair so that 
the mills can depend on. securing large 
amounts of desired grades, they will be 
very glad to purchase from the associa- 
tion, and to pay the full prices that graded 
wools should command. 





FITTING COMMENTS UPON 
STATEMENTS ISSUED BY 
CARDED WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURERS 


I have- been getting at different 
times copies of the Daily News Rec- 
ord of New York. Undoubtedly the 
sympathies of this paper are with the 
Carded Woolen Manufacturers. If I 
am wrong in this assertion, it must be 
because no one takes the trouble to 
send me the copies which have any- 
thing to say for the other side. All 
the articles I have seen are very 
strongly anti-tariff, perhaps I ought to 
say anti-present tariff. It is evidently 
the specific tariff on the clean content 
which so disturbs the gentlemen at 
whose solicitation or direction the 
articles are written. 

The latest number to reach me, Fri- 
day, November 30th, carries promi- 
nent headlines to the effect that 
“Carded woolen reply on tariff scores 
Gooding.” Being an admirer of our 
junior senator, anything he has to say 
on the wool tariff commands imme- 
diate attention, and it has become a 
habit of mine to analyze any criticism 
of his statements, and as near as pos- 
sible get the other fellow’s viewpoint. 

This article proceeds further with 
somewhat lesser headlines, “Says his 
course may destroy protection for 
growers and woolen industry alike.” 
“Deny margin is closing.” “Ask Pres- 
idential relief on duty that now shows 
variations of 21 per cent to 188 per 
cent.” “Association is now and has 
always been for protection, says for- 
mal statement.” 


Now that first paragraph about de- 
stroying protection, etc., for the grow- 
ers and woolen industry alike, is the 
very idea I have been getting from 
their attacks on the present tariff. If 
I remember right it is the same bunch 
that is putting up such a fight against 
the Truth-in-Fabric legislation sought 
for. Perhaps their idea is to “holler” 
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like the infernal regions on this topic 
and hope that the keeping of the tariff 
question in the foreground will sort 
of deter any contemplated action on 
the latter. It is very plain to see that 
no tariff at all on wool or wool manu- 
factures would make little difference 
to this “old clothes bunch”. Most of 
their “raw material” is raw indeed. As 
witness their statement of a duty of 
188 per cent ad valorem. No one but 
an “old clothes” man could figure wool 
so low at this day and time. It was 
the variation in duty from 21 to 188 
per cent which attracted my attention 
to the article. All their figusiig is 
done on an ad valorem basis. Natur- 
ally they want an ad valorem tariff. 
I should, too, if my business depended 
on purchasing the cheapest kind of 
raw material. An ad valorem duzy 
of 100 per cent on raw material worth 
10 cents per pound is the magnificent 
sum of 20 cents total cost. An ad va- 
lorem duty of equal size on stuff cost- 
ing $1 would make the total cost $2, 
which is some different. 

Now let us see what they mean by 
a duty varying from 21 to 188 per 
cent. ‘The present duty on the clean 
content is 31 cents; 100 pounds of 
clean wool pays $31 in duty. Conse- 
quently if the wool is worth $1 per 
pound clean, the ad valorem duty 
would be 31 per cent. However, they 
speak of 21 per cent—$2100 on $10,000 
worth of wool. 

Six thousand seven hundred sev- 
enty-four pounds of wool at 31 cent- 
duty equals approximately $2,100, and 
that amount of wool is valued accord- 
ing to their figures at $10,000, cons>- 
quently that wool costs clean al..:cst 
$1.48 per pound. 

The latest quotations I have been 
able to find gives choice fine staple 
Montana, $1.32 clean. This quctation 
must undoubtedly refer to the equiva- 
lent of the finest Australian itnporta- 
tions. 

Now then for the 188 per <ent; 
$18,800 on $10,000 worth of wool. 

Sixty thousand six hundred fortv- 
five pounds of wool at 31 cents dtty 
makes $18,800, and according to their 
figures, that immense amount of wool 
cost $10,000, making the price scoured 
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wool, remember, 16 cents per pound, 
or right at that price. 

What kind of wool have those “old 
clothes” men been buying, anyway, at 
60,645 pounds scoured wool for $10,- 
000; 121,290 pounds of grease wool, 
allowing for 50 per cent shrinkage, for 
$10,000, and this in the year of cur 
Lord 1923, when we all thought de- 
flation had been deflated. 

Eight cents per pound in the grease! 
Who wouldn’t want an 
duty? 


ad valerem 
Three pounds of wool to a 
suit; three times sixteen makes forty- 
eight cents worth of wool in a carded 
woolen suit. Better give them free 
wool and free manufactures, too. How 
much of a “hootendamn” would an ad 
valorem duty of 100 per cent aniount 
to on such trash? Yet they have the 
effrontery to present these figures to 
President Coolidge, seeking relief from 
a duty of 188 per cent on low priced 
material. 


I am plagiarizing that word ef- 
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frontery. It is one of the “old clothes” 
men’s words. They use it whenever 
any one disagrees with them. They 
use it often and whenever they see 
the name of Gooding, that name is 
especially anathema. 

3y the way, that 100 per cent ad 
valorem duty was only a figure of 
speech. When the old clothes men 
think of ad valorem they never think 
as high as that. They think 25 or 30 
per cent. Their patron saint is Grover 
Cleveland. 

Eight-cent wool in this day and 
time, and that would be f. o. b. At- 
lantic seaboard points. Those old 
clothes men have never heard of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Railroad Labor Board or Esch-Cum- 
mins. If they get their way I am go- 
ing into the dairy business, going to 
get some tabaggoning goats. They 
tell me they don’t have to shear them, 
and their first name will have become 
thoroughly familiar. Hugh Sproat. 


By A.C. Mills, Melbourne, Australia, October 10, 1923 


The first series of Australian wool 
auctions closed the beginning of Oct- 
ober with a very firm market. Speak- 
ing broadly the finest grades of Mer- 
ino fleece have hardly maintained the 
level of the closing sales in June; and 
are perhaps 5 per cent cheaper, but 
medium and inferior descriptions 
have shown a slight improvement. On 
the other hand all classes of skirtings 
are distinctly higher (from 5 to 10 
per cent). Lambs’ wool, of which very 
little is available yet, appears to be in 


special request at an advance of 10 
to 15 per cent, while the finer grades 
of cross-breds are 10 to 15 per cent 
dearer, and medium and inferior lines 
5 to 7% per cent up. A feature 
throughout the series has been the 
strong buying on the part of French 
and, to a less extent, Belgian opera- 
tors. These have taken the bulk of 
the offerings. Japan is buying quite 
freely, in fact better than expected in 
view of the earthquake, and towards 
the end some moderate purchases were 
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made on account of American firms. 
Buying on behalf of Bradford has not 
been strong. 

The wools sold to date, although 
showing the effects of the drought, 
were surprisingly good. Generally 
there was a tendency to hunger-fine- 
ness as a result of the dry season, 
but tender wools were not so plenti- 
ful as anticipated a few months ago. 
The usual robust quality of some of 
the early shorn clips was missing, but 
the fleeces generally were sound, and 
on the whole the length of staple was 
satisfactory. Dust was a depreciating 
factor in many lines, but burr and seed 
were much less noticeable than usual. 

The following comparison of the 
opening prices for Merinos in Sydney 
and those ruling in September of last 
year, gives a fair idea of the range 
of values: 


1922 1923 
Good fleece .............. 50c to 58c 50c to 60c 
Medium and inferior 30c to 42c 40c to 44c 
Good pieces .............. 36c to 48c 40c to 50c 
Medium and inferior 
1 piesa et eeei 20c to 34c 30c to 38c 
We ds 18¢e to 34ce 30c to 40c 


With the commencement of spring, 
buyers on behalf of the Australian 
frozen meat export companies are 
traveling the country in search of fat 
lambs for freezing and shipment over- 
sea. As far as canbe ascertained, 
purchases to date have been relatively 
light and are much below those 
made at the same time last year. Not 
only is the season later than usual, 
but there is also a decided shortage of 
lambs in many districts. For this, the 
dry summer and autumn, and in cen- 
tral and northern New South Wales, 
winter, are responsible. The prices 
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offered range, according to weight, 
breeding, and fleece, from $4.32 to 
$5.52 a head in the country, which is 
equivalent to about 15 cents per pound 
dressed weight. If not an absolutely 
princely return it is at least a good 
payable rate for the grower, whatever 
may be said of the exporter. How 
the latter is going to come out of the 
deal appears uncertain at the moment: 
The English market, where fully 98 
per cent of the export lambs are sold, 
is reported to be supplied heavily with 
meat from New Zealand and South 
America. As a feared 
values may weaken rather than grow 
firmer, and it is quite possible buyers 
may shortly have to reduce their lim- 
its. Packers say that even at the over- 
sea rates ruling early in October, 18c 
to 18%c per pound c. i. f., and with 
lambs costing what they are in the 
country, there was no margin, unless 
it was one of loss. Reduced buying 
limits would probably have the effect 


result it is 


of reducing exports, which, in view of 
the under-stocked condition of the 
country generally and a promise of a 
continuance of the present satisfact- 
ory market for wool, would perhaps 
not be to the economic disadvantage 
‘of the Commonwealth. The 
shipments of frozen lamb from Aus- 
tralia last season were a shade over 
two and three-quarter 
Thanks to the poor lambing 
experienced in many districts the out- 
put this year cannot well exceed one 
and a quarter million carcasses, even 
if prices are favorable. 
Probably it will not reach the million 
mark, 


million car- 
casses. 


extremely 


So far no sheep have been bought 
for export purposes, market values 
being still well above oversea parity. 
There is usually a drop in prices after 
shearing, but whether it will be suf- 
ficient to allow packers to operate this 
summer depends on how the season 
develops. Most of the mutton is ex- 
ported from New South Wales and 
Victoria and both those states, but 
more particularly the former, are 
lightly stocked at present. With suit- 
able spring rains growers will doubt- 
lessly be tempted to hold back sup- 


total’ 
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plies, which in its turn will keep val- 
ues firm. If, however, feed shows 
signs of giving out there will be a 
rush to unload, with a corresponding 
drop. 

Last week ordinary trade cross-bred 
wethers, in wool, were bringing in 
the Melbourne yards from $9.60 to 
$11.50, and ewes from $7:70 to $ll a 
head. This was equivalent to 14c to 
l6c per pound, live weight, while the 
export parity for wether mutton is 
only about $11. Values in Sydney are 
certainly lower, but not low enough 
to allow packers to buy. There wool- 
ly cross-bred wethers are worth $8.90 
to $9.35, and ewes $7 to $7.45 per 
head. 


The big Melbourne Royal Show 
was held the end of last month. It 
was an extremely successful event, 
both as regards the number of en- 
tries received and the attendance of 
the public. The date was too late for 
Merino sheep breeders to exhibit, but 
the long-wool men were represented 
in force. The display of Lincolns and 
Leicesters was particularly strong. As 
for larger stock, beef 
dairy Ayrshires and Clydesdale horses, 
to mention but three sections, made 
magnificent shows. The Clydesdale 
classes contained about the best col- 
lection of the breed seen in Australia. 

The latest advice from New Zeal- 
and states that the lambing there has 
been excellent in nearly all districts 
except the high country, where it is 
yet to take place. Many large, as 
well as small, flocks are recording 100 
per cent averages and the losses be- 
tween birth and marking should not 
be heavy. It is reported that practic- 
ally-all the sheep that were snow- 
bound in the South have now been 
liberated and brought down to the 
lower levels. The deaths do not ap- 
pear to have been so great as anti- 
cipated, the stock having come 
through their trying ordeal remark- 
ably well on the whole: 

None of the packing houses are like- 
ly to start killing for at least another 
month or six weeks, so it is too early 
to give an indication of how prices 
will go. Farmers are hoping for a 
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range equal to last year’s, when lambs 
were bringing 20c per pound, and 
sometimes over, in the country. This 
rate was abnormally high and is 
known to have involved buyers in 
considerable pecuniary losses. Owing 
to the temporary scarcity of fats, 
sheep values just now are particularly 
firm. At the Christchurch yards early 
in October, prime cross-bred wethers 
were selling at $11.50 to $14.40, and 
ewes at $9.85 to $12.35. 


Melbourne, November 23, 1923. 

Seasonal conditions in Australia can 
only be described as patchy at the 
moment. While there have been some 
rains in South Queensland a consider- 
able part of that state is still more or 
less under drought influences, and 
graziers are anxiously waiting for the 
wet season to set in. Portions of the 
previously dry central and north New 
South Wales have lately had storms 
that in some cases produced up to and 
over two inches. That these were most 
acceptable goes without saying, but 
the trouble is that the area covered 
by the heavier falls was comparative- 
ly restricted, and many districts that 
badly needed rain did not get any at 
all. South New South Wales, in com- 
mon with Victoria and most of South 
Australia, has reported rain fairly fre- 
quently. 

Generally speaking pastures in the 
south and west of the Commonwealth 
are satisfactory. There are some 
patches where feed is rather scarce, 
and others where it is dying off; also 
grass seeds are causing trouble with 
lambs and sheep in wool, but on the 
whole there is not much to com- 
plain of. Stock are keeping their con- 
dition well and what is more to the 
point, maintaining reasonably 
level of values. 

Pastures in New South Wales and 
Queensland are good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, according to whether the dis- 
trict has received rain or is dry. Much 
the same applies to the condition of 
stock. With so much country uncer- 
tain as regards feed for the approach- 
ing summer values are naturally 
weaker than in the south, though 

(Contmued on page 41) 
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California Cattlemen Inaugurate Co- 
Operative Marketing Plan 


At their recent annual convention in 
San Francisco, the California Cattle- 
men’s Association adopted without a 
dissenting vote a co-operative market- 
ing plan for beef cattle. All sheep and 
cattlemen of the Western states will 
be greatly interested in the undertak- 
ing of the California organization. 
That state has peculiar marketing con- 
ditions and the general custom has 
been to sell stock at 
the range before shipping. 


home on 
The new 
plan of the organized cattlemen looks 
toward the continuation of that meth- 
od, but proposes to establish closer re- 
lations with the killers. In greater de- 
tail the operation of the plan as pro- 
posed is stated in the following ex- 
cerpt from the circular issued follow- 
ing the action at the recent conven- 
tion. 


The plan of marketing which has been 
developed is as follows: 

The state will be divided into approxi- 
mately twelve districts. In charge of each 
district will be placed an employee of the 
association, who is thoroughly qualified and 
whose duty it will be to circulate constantly 
through his territory, to know feed condi- 
tions, the supply of cattle, their condition 
and quality, when they will be ready for 
market, and in fact to know the cattle situa- 
tion thoroughly at all times. This detailed 
information from each district of the state 
will be reported frequently and accurately to 
the association headquarters, It will be the 
duty of these men to grade, select and ship 
cattle as per instructions issued by the as- 
sociation. 

The price based on Government standard 
grades will be established by the associa- 
tion and set as often as is necessary, in ac- 
cordance with supply and demand. 

The cattleman will be given the right to 
name a minimum price which he will accept 
for his cattle, but with the restriction that 
such minimum price shall not be lower than 
the price set by the association for the same 
grade and quality of cattle during any 
period. 

In order to settle and decide differences 
of opinion as to the grade of cattle for de- 
livery, an arbitration clause is provided in 
the contract between the owner and the as- 
sociation. This arbitration clause provides 
that in case the owner and the fieldman for 
the association can not agree as to the grade 
of the cattle, they shall each appoint a rep- 
resentative, and those two representatives 
shall choose a third, and the decision of the 
majority of these three shall be final as to 
the grade of the cattle. 

The price will be based upon quality and 
the delivered value at the larger market 


points. The present practice of the producer 
being paid on the basis of ranch weights or 
shipping point weights will be continued, al- 
lowance being made, as now, for driving, 
standing, or equivalent shrinkage. Country 
packers will pay the delivered price at the 
larger markets, less the freight to their 
points. In other words, the price set by the 
association for any particular grade of cattle 
will be the price paid by the packer, the 
producer getting the price set at the market 
point, less the cost of transportation. Thus 
all packers will be paying the same price 
for the same grade of cattle f. o. b. their 
packing plant, freight being considered, and 
there will be no opportunity for cutting the 
price of dressed beef, which at the present 
time is the largest factor in disturbing the 
market price of our live cattle. 

The only difference between this plan and 
the present practice is, that under the new 
plan the producer will be paying freight di- 
rectly, whereas in the past he has been pay- 
ing it indirectly in the reduced price re- 
ceived for his cattle, 

This marketing plan will not only sta- 
bilize the business for the producer, but for 
the packer as well. 


The packers, in order to secure their sup- 
ply of cattle, will place their orders with 
the association for the number and quality 
of cattle desired, according to their partic- 
ular trade and demand. These orders will 
be filled by the fieldmen for the association. 
Under this plan it will be entirely possible 
to take care of emergency situations such as 
drouth and feed shortage in certain sections 
of the state, since the buying power can be 
concentrated in any section of the state as 
may become necessary. 


In order to finance this method of mar- 
keting, the association will retain not to ex- 
ceed 2 per cent of the gross sales price, with 
the agreement that all charges in excess of 
the actual cost of marketing will be re- 
turned to the producer at the close of each 
year’s business, such return to be based and 
pro rated upon the basis of volume of sales 
of each member. A larger volume of busi- 
ness will naturally reduce the overhead cost 
and the final selling charge. 


The present market reporting service will 
be continued but in a modified form. Each 
member will be informed weekly as to the 
price set on the various grades of cattle by 
the association; the number of cattle esti- 
mated to be needed for the following -week, 
together with the number sold, their grade 
or quality, and the price paid for the same 
during the previous week. The producer will 
know at the time of grading of his cattle, 
the price which he will receive according to 
the grade in which his cattle fall . 


Payment for the cattle will be made to 
the association by the packer, and the asso- 
ciation, after deducting transportation costs 
and the selling charge, will immediately is- 
sue its check to the owner for the balance. 

The plan as outlined will not be put into 
effect and operation until, in the opinion of 
the board of directors, a sufficient number 
of cattle to make the plan effective have 
have been signed up for marketing through 
the association. It is believed that this 
plan can be put into operation at least by 
the first of April, 1924, and sooner if sufif- 
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cient cattle are signed up and ready for mar- 
ket previous to that date. 

In order to avoid the expense of covering 
the state and signing up cattlemen each year 
for this selling plan, a contract for a period 
of ten years has been prepared, and, as in 
the case of other commodity organizations, 
a clause is provided whereby the members 
may withdraw from the contract at specified 
periods each year after 1925. 

The plan has been discussed with the ma- 
jority of the packers in the state, who have 
indicated that they would welcome such a 
plan, and their willingness to co-operate, be- 
lieving that this form of orderly marketing 
will stabilize their business as well as that 
of the producer, 

It is estimated that the present cost of 
buying cattle approximates one million dol- 
lars annually. This cost must be regarded 
as an overhead charge borne by the pro- 
ducer, and which overhead cost is reflected 
in the price paid for cattle. It is believed 
that the plan for co-operative marketing out- 
lined above will reduce this overhead cost by 
80 per cent. 

A modified form of this plan has been 
successfully tried out in Santa Barbara 
County during the past season. whe plan has 
worked successfully both from the point of 
view of the small cattleman and the big cat- 
tleman. Sales have been made where more 
than 100 head were sold for one individual 
producer, and other sales have been made 
where as many as ten men contributed cat- 
tle to complete a two-car shipment. The 
plan has been of great service to the cattle- 
men, and the packers themselves have been 
highly pleased with the experiment, because 
it has been of real service to them in locating 
available cattle for purchase. This same 
service of supplying fat cattle for slaughter 
can be assured to the packers for the entire 
twelve months of the year, since we have the 
co-operation of the adjoining states in work- 
ing out this program. 


The California organization has so- 
licited the support and participation 
in their plan of producers in other 
states whose shipments are marketed 
at California points. The plan as out- 
lined calls for the minimum of over- 
head charge in marketing with a maxi- 
mum of security and of satisfaction 
to the grower. It can be expected 
that some time will be required for the 
establishment of smooth-working ar- 
rangements as to the grading of the 
stock purchased for the order of the 
killing concerns as given to the repre- 
sentatives of the organization. In this 
connection member producers will re- 
ceive great assistance in pricing their 
stuff by the regular reports issued by 
the Secretary of the Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation and by the educational ma- 
terial and instructions issued for the 
purpose of showing fair range prices 
on the basis of dressed prices prevail- 
ing in California markets. 








A GOAT BREEDER’S OPEN LET- 
TER TO MR. WORMWOOD 





Mr. Richard A. Wormwood, 
Care National Wool Grower, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
“Dear Dick.” 


I read all your letters to “Ern” with 
much interest, but in your November 
letter I see you are up a tree about 
goats. You let “Ern” buy those goats 
and he will make money raising Mo- 
hair (not hair) and chevon. “Goats 
are a poor man’s friends.” 

We now have about 4,000,000 head 
of Angora goats in the United States 
and we did not have a name for their 
delicious meat until last year, when 
the Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion of Texas named it “Chevon.” 

Now, Ern, if you have any brush or 
browse on your boss’s sheep range buy 
those goats, they don’t do well on 
grass alone, they look up for their 
feed, while your sheep looks down, 
savey? 

Ranching is like farming. You must 
diversify for a one crop farmer does 
not make anp money. A one stock 
rancher is out of date. We must run 
cattle, sheep and goats in the same 
range to eat everything that grows 
on the land to make money. We make 
from seven to ten sales a year, some- 
thing to sell all the time. 

‘Ern,’ I paid $2001.75 for a bunch of 
goats about twenty-five years ago, 
wrote out my check for $2000 and 
handed it to the old cowman for his 
goats and he made me dig up the 
$1.75 in change out of my pocket. 
And the next year I sold $2000 worth 
of old does, Chevon, and mohair, kid- 
ded out and I had about 1000 head 
of goats that cost me $1.75 for the 
bunch, and they have made me lots of 
money every year since, increased 
their shearing from three pounds of 
Mohair per annum to seven pounds 
per annum in 24 years and in six 
years more they will be clipping eight 
to ten pounds of fine Mohair from our 
best Angoras. Some of our Billies 
shear 20 to 25 pounds now, and in 24 
months grow a bunch of Mohair 24 
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inches long that sells for $200 or $300. 
Now, Dick, you cannot beat that 
with sheep, can you? I am, 
Chevonly yours, 
B. M. Halbert. 





SHEEP CONDITIONS IN THE 
LAKEVIEW, OREGON 





Conditions in Lake County and in 
fact throughout south-central Oregon, 
have been very favorable for the wool 
grower thus far this fall and winter. 
The greater portion of Lake County 
sheep have been out on the high des- 
ert for the past two to three months 
and sheepmen generally report that 
feed is better than it has been for 
fifteen or twenty years. - Frequent 
rains last spring and summer and a 
week of precipitation early this fall, 
brought on the grass, creating ideal 
grazing conditions as far as feed was 
concerned. 

During October and the fore part 
of November sheepmen who had their 
bands on the desert complained of a 
lack of water and just when the pro- 
blem was becoming accute providence 
blessed this section of Oregon with 
heavy rains which provided water and 
completed the requirements which 
makes a record this year on the desert, 
thus far, as one of the most successful 
ever experienced. 


The hay supply throughout the val- 
leys of Lake County seems to be 
ample and much of it may not be 
touched if present conditions continue. 
As yet at least 85 per cent of the 
160,000 sheep in Lake County have 
not been fed a mouthful of hay as 
weather dnd feed conditions have not 
required it. The mercury has never 
reachel zero yet and for the most 
part the weather has been warm 
enough so that grass has made good 
growth. The few bands which are 
kept in the valleys went on feed about 
December 15 after cleaning up the 
stubble fields and meadows. Although 
no hay is changing hands, for the 
most part alfalfa and good wild mea- 
dow hay is being held at $10 per ton. 

Approximately 80,000 pounds of 
wool from last year’s clip is still in the 
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hands of growers. Recently an offer 
was made at 40 cents but no sale was 
consummated. 

Fewer lambs are on feed in the 
Goose Lake Valley in southern Lake 
County than for several years past. 
The total number is less than 2,000. 

At a recent wool growers’ meeting 
in Lakeview considerable concern was 
expressed over the agitation to estab- 
lish an antelope preserve in eastern 
Lake County which territory is 1ow 
being largely used for the grazing of 
sheep. The majority of those present 
opposed the establishment of an ante- 
lope preserve, arguing that sooner or 
later such a preserve would cause the 
Government to restrict the use of the 
territory for grazing. Lake Couaty 
wool growers familiar with the ante- 
lope problem say that antelope are 
greatly increasing and thousands of 
chern can be seen most any time in 
this section of Oregon. They a-gue, 
therefore, that a preserve is not neces- 
sary for their preservation. 

While the wool growers present at 
the meeting opposed the establish. 
ment of an antelope preserve, they 
favored the control of the public dom- 
ain under somewhat similar grazing 
regulations as those under which the 
National Forest is controlled. 

A petition opposing the establish- 
ment of the antelope preserve was 
signed by the majority of the users of 
this section of the desert range. This 
was forwarded to Congressman N. J. 
Sinnott at Washington, D. C. 

Fear is held that some group of 
Easterners not understanding West- 
ern conditions and who have been re- 
lated untrue stories concerning the 
conditions affecting antelope in the 
West, will have sufficient influence 
with Congress to have the area set 
aside as a preserve in spite of the ob- 
jections of Lake County wool grow- 
ers. Wm. L. Teutsch. 





MAKE YOUR PREPARATIONS 
NOW TO ATTEND THE 59TH AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. IT IS TO 
BE AT THE HOTEL UTAH, SALT 
LAKE CITY, UTAH, JANUARY 22- 
23-24. 
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Improvement of Native Lambs In Indiana 


The Hoosier Gold Medal Sheep Club—A Competition in Economical Methods of Producing Farm Lambs 


Western sheepmen are vitally inter- 
ested in the methods of owners of 
Eastern flocks. The presence at the 
markets of large numbers of native 
lambs in the fall months, usually un- 
castrated, has a bad effect on prices. 
It would be possible, and certainly ad- 
vantageous to both Eastern and West- 
ern sheepmen if the native crop could 
be disposed of early in the season. Un- 
der the direction of Mr. Claude Har- 
per, sheep extension specialist, the In- 
diana Experiment Station is bringing 
this fact home to farmers in practical 
and forceful fashion. The methods 
employed and described in this article 
show the economy of early lambing 
and marketing and of castrating male 
lambs. Five of the 42 contestants were 
awarded the gold medal for reaching 
the standard set. The other 37 and 
their neighbors benefited by a prac- 
tical demonstration of right methods. 

The Hoosier Gold Medal Sheep Club 
awards also serve as records of merit 
of performance in true economy and 
profit of commercial production. 





By Claude Harper 

The Hoosier Gold Medal Sheep club 
teaches the value of good breeding, 
feeding and management. It gives 
Gold Medal flocks a recognized pro- 
duction record. All lambs winning 
gold medals in 1923 were sired by pure 
bred rams. In addition to their moth- 
er’s milk and blue grass pasture they 
were fed grain from the time they 
would eat until they reached market 
weight. As a supplement to blue grass 
pasture these same lambs had access 
to some forage crops such as alfalfa, 
red clover or sweet clover. Atl lambs 
were docked and all males not pure 
bred were castrated. One and one- 
fourth lambs were raised to market 
weight for every breeding ewe on 
hand when the lambing season begar. 
What better demonstrations could be 
asked to show the value of good blood 
and proper feeding? As for manage- 
ment it was such as to insure market 
topping lambs and more than one for 
every breeding ewe in the flock. Fur - 
thermore every Gold Medal flock made 
an average daily gain of better than 


two-thirds of a pound per lamb from 
the day they were born until they 
reached market weight. 

Through the Extension Service of 
Purdue University and the Indiana 
Live Stock Breeders Association, Hoo- 
sier sheepmen are attempting to place 
their sheep business on a basis com- 
parable to any section in America. 
This is being done largely by attempt- 
ing to introduce efficiency in produc- 
tion. Demonstrational work in lamb 
production in various sections of the 
state has been conducted for several 
years. Wide publicity is given the 
results of these demonstrations, to- 
gether with meetings, tours, wool 
grading demonstrations and docking 
and castrating demonstrations. 

In 1923, forty-two farms in Indiana 
and fifteen counties were used to dem- 
onstrate phases of lamb and wool pro- 
duction. In order to stimulate these 
growers to do their very best the In- 
diana Live Stock Breeders Associa- 
tion each year presents gold medals to 
those growers who made two-thirds of 
the lambs reach specified weights be- 
fore July 1. These weights were based 
upon comparable market weights of 
lambs at that season of the year. 
Lambs can be weighed any time dur- 
ing, March, April, May, or June. Ifa 
grower made two-thirds of the lambs 
in his flock, born after November 1, 
weigh 65 pounds, before May 1, he re- 
ceives a gold medal, or two-thirds of 
them must weigh 72 pounds in May or 
80 pounds in June to qualify for gold 
medals. All lambs must be docked 
and all male lambs, not pure bred, cas- 
trated. It is necessary when the lambs 
are weighed to have at least one liv- 
ing lamb for every breeding ewe that 
was on hand in the flock when the 
lambing season began. The flocks var- 
ied in size from 18 to 75 head of breed- 
ing ewes. 

It is interesting to note that 80 per 
cent of all lambs in these demonstra- 
tions sold at the top of the market on 
the days sold. The bulk of them 


brought from 14 to 18 cents per pound, 
In many cases, the growers reported 
very favorable comments from com- 
mission men regarding quality of the 
lambs. Although only five of the flocks 
qualified for the gold medal in 1923, by 
no means does this cast reflections on 
the good work conducted by the other 
thirty-seven demonstrators. The value 
of all demonstrations with reference 
to teaching the value of good breed- 
ing, economical and proper manage- 
ment has already reflected itself 
throughout the state. 

The ‘Hoosier Gold Medal Sheep 
Club has interested two classes of 
sheepmen: the pure-bred breeders 
and the producers of market lambs. 
The pure-bred breeders were interest- 
ed because it gave them a production 
record on their flocks, recognized in 
a broad way by the Indiana Live 
Stock Breeders Association. The pure- 
bred men that entered in the Gold 
Medal Sheep Club were small breed- 
ers. Most of them had no show ring 
records back of their flocks and when 
they found an opportunity of getting 
a recognized production record, sev- 
eral of them became interested. Two 
of these breeders reported that they 
found it much easier to sell ram lambs 
produced in their flocks in 1923, than 
yearlings they already had on hand. 
Buyers seemed to be interested in the 
production records made by their 
flocks. Since these men were small 
breeders one would naturally assume 
prices for their surplus stock would 
not be comparable with those flocks 
having show-ring records. Yet in 
every case it may be said that this 
group sold their surplus stock well 
above average for pure-bred stock in 
Indiana for 1923. One breeder report- 
ed selling all of his rams for from 
$40 to $75 per head. 


The producer of market lambs 
was interested in the Hoosier Gold 
Medal Sheep Club strictly from the 
financial standpoint. Previous dem- 
onstrations have shown that spring 
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lambs marketed in Indiana before July 
1, have made more net profit to grow- 
ers than those marketing during Au- 
gust, September, October and Novem- 
ber. At the same time this group of 
demonstrators brought out some very 
interesting facts regarding good breed- 
ing, economical feeding, and proper 
management. 


Every flock that qualified for a gold 
medal used a pure-bred sire. What 
better demonstration could be wanted 
showing the value of good blood? For 
years we have been talking about the 
value of pure-bred rams, yet such 
demonstrations as have been conduct- 
ed in connection with the Gold Medal 
Sheep Club are far more convincing 
than all the haphazard talking we 
might do. 


Furthermore, it has been said for 
years throughout various sections of 
the cornbelt that March lambs can be 
made to weigh eighty pounds before 
July 1. Here again this fact was dem- 
onstrated. Good blood, when coupled 
with proper feeding, produces results 
creditable to both items. One contest- 
ant made two-thirds of ‘his lambs 
weigh 84 pounds before July 1, and 
another made two-thirds of his March 
lambs weigh 85 pounds before July 1. 
In both cases all of their lambs were 
March lambs, with the exception of a 
few late ones, born in April. Of the 
two above lots one group was sired by 
a Shropshire ram and the other by a 
Hampshire ram. Many members of 
the Gold Medal Sheep Club made an 
average daily gain better than one- 
half pound per day on each lamb. 


All lambs that qualify for gold med- 
als received in addition to their moth- 
ers’ milk and pasture, a grain ration 
from the time they were old enough 
to eat until they reached a market 
weight; for the most part the ration 
consisted of corn and oats. Some of 
the growers added small portions of 
bran at the beginning and linseed oil 
meal later. The lambs that qualify for 


the gold medal were not confined to 
blue grass pasture early in the spring. 
Those that were weighed in June had 
forage crops in addition to blue grass. 
A few of the demonstrators turned 
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their January and February lambs on 
blue grass pastures and expected them 
to make market weight before July 1. 
They were sadly disappointed. Cer- 
tainly the flocks that receive gold med- 
als in 1923, serve as excellent demon- 
strations as to the value of grain ra- 
tion and forage crops in connection 
with economical lamb production in 
Indiana, 

It has been said by many of the 
sheep growers in Indiana that lambs 
born during the months of December, 
January, and February could not be 
saved without a great deal of care and 
labor. We have flocks on record show- 
ing that 95 per cent of all lambs born 
alive during these months were raised 
to a marketable age and in no case did 
growers have expensive equipment or 
artificial heat. They did house their 
flocks well and give them careful at- 
tentio nand made one or two trips to 
the barn at night to look at the flocks 
during the lambing season. Here again 
the question of good management was 
emphasized. It is doubtful whether 
lambs born during the latter part of 
March or in the month of April are 
more easily saved in Indiana than 
those born earlier in the season, pro- 
viding the owner is willing to give the 
flock some shelter and attention. All 
flocks entered in the Gold Medal 
Sheep Club practice docking and cas- 
trating, and there is probably no other 
phase of management that is more im- 
portant than this question throughout 
the corn belt. 

If Indiana sheep producers will 
practice economic production by using 
pure-bred sires, good feeding methods 
and proper management, there is no 
reason why they cannot compete suc- 
cessfully with sheep producers in any 
other section of America. 





THE 59TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL WOOL GROW- 
ERS ASSOCIATION WILL BE 
HELD JANUARY 22-23-24, 1924, AT 
THE HOTEL UTAH, SALT LAKE 
CITY, UTAH. WHEN PURCHASING 
YOUR TICKETS BE SURE AND 
ASK FOR THE CERTIFICATE 
THAT WILL ENABLE YOU TO 
GET HALF RATE RETURNING. 
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A LESSON IN TURKEYS 


For several years Idaho farmers 
have been making money out of tur- 
keys, as has been the case in other 
Western states. However, it seems 
they could not stand prosperity and 
got to crowing about their profits. 
Soon stories of wonderful profit from 
turkeys began to appear in the daily 
papers and farm journals and then the 
booster organizations took up the re- 
frain and soon everybody was raising 
turkeys. The logical and certain re- 
sult of such a campaign was an in- 
crease in the crop of turkeys with a 
collapse of prices. Then, to finish the 
matter, a few days before Thanks- 
giving the United States Department 
of Agriculture issued a press dispatch 
from Washington to the effect that 
there was a big increase in the supply 
of turkeys for 1923. Live turkeys sold 
in Idaho this year at 8 to 12 cents per 
pound below last year, and it is doubt- 
ful if they returned a profit to pro- 
ducers. 

I am using the case of turkeys in 
a sheep paper just to illustrate to 
sheepmen what inevitably happens 
when the boosters take hold of any- 
thing. We have about reached the 
point in sheep affairs where a biz 
sheep boosting campaign is due; in 
fact it has already been started by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. It 
is very easy to overdo this sheep )usi- 
ness, and we should proceed with cau- 
tion. Those who are urging an :n- 
crease of wool in the country must 
not forget that to increase wool pro- 
duction we must also increase the pro- 
duction of lambs. As approximately 
60 per cent of the sheepman’s income 
is from the sale of lambs, it must fol- 
low that any material increase in our 
lamb supply would disastrously affect 
the sheepman’s income. A small in- 
crease might be assimilated at fai 
prices, but any considerable increase 
would bring prices below the cost of 
production. Sheepmen ought to re- 
member what happened to turkeys 
and not be carried away by propa- 
ganda for more sheep put out by peo- 
ple who have nothing to lose when 
the crash comes from over production. 

Bliss, Idaho. S. W. McClure. 
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DECEMBER WEATHER ON WEST- 
ERN RANGES 


By J. Cecil Alter. 

The following summary of weather, 
has 
been prepared from the various re- 
ports and publications of the United 
State Weather Bureau: 

UTAH—Live stock have done fairly 
well. 





livestock and range conditions 


was restricted in 
many sections by lack of srow, es- 
pecially in the southern portion, but 
recent snows are allowing live stock to 
spread satisfactorily. The weather 
has been cold, and farm animals have 
been on increased feed. 
NEVADA—Cattle and sheep have 
done fairly well; the weather has becn 
cold, but forage has been ample ex- 
cept on the more 
ranges, where snow is needed. 


The range 


deesrt 
The 
southern counties are in greatest need 
of snow. Considerable feeding has 
been done on the ranches. 
IDAHO—Live stock did well on the 
winter range, forage being ample; but 
cold and snow in the last few days 
necessitated the transfer of many ani- 
mals from pastures to feed lots. Live 
stock are mostly in good condition. 
MONTANA—Live stock remained 
in good or excellent condition until 
the cold wave of the last week; feed 
and forage were ample in nearty all 
sections, though snow for stock mois- 
ture was becoming scarce. Light snow 
was general on the 29th; but the 
weather was excessively cold on the 
30th and 31st, as well as Janaury Ist, 
2d, and 3d. 
WYOMING—Moderately low tem- 
peratures accompanied by occasional 
light snows were favorable for live 
stock, both cattle and sheep doing 
well as a rule. Unusually low temper- 
atures on the last two days, continu- 
ing to January 3d, doubtless pinched 
some animals, though was 
ample for moisture, and not heavy 
enough to hinder the stock; feed was 
generally plentiful. 
COLORADO—Live stock continued 
in good condition; the winter ranges 
were good in western and southern 
counties, though feeding has become 
general at the higher elevations be- 


isolated 


snow 
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cause of deep snow. 
losses occurred 
portion. 


Some light 
in the southeastern 
Snow has been abundant for 
live stock generally, and excessive in 
places over the eastern portion. 

WESTERN TEXAS—Cold, inclem- 
ent weather has been rather hard cn 
live stock, though forage and feed have 
been ample in most sections, leaving 
animals in fair to good condition. 
Snow has covered some of the Pan- 
handle ranges, though the fced ou 
hand was sufficient. 

NEW MEXICO — Cold , stormy 
weather with an excess of snow gen- 
erally caused some live stock 
shrinkage, though over the Southwest, 
and in the Rio Grande Valley forage 
has been good and the ranges open. 


has 


Live stock entered the winter 1n good 
or excellent condition, however, and 
have held up comparatively well. 

ARIZONA—Stormy weather, with 
many cold days, was somewhat un- 
favorable on live stock, though the ani- 
mals were in excellent condition to 
withstand the change. In most sec- 
tions forage has heen available and 
abundant, though the snow cover was 
detrimental in many of the more ele- 
~ated valleys. 

CALIFORNIA—The ranges are the 
poorest they have been for several 
years, on account of dry weather, the 
only good ranges being in the north- 
western counties. Most live stock are 
on feed, but many that are not being 
fed are in poor condition. Rain is 
greatly needed generally, though the 
Imperial Valley fields are affording 
good pasturage. 

OREGON—Live stock are. still 
largely on the range in some sections, 
the weather having been very favor- 
able for them; little or no feeding has 
been done among farm live stock. Pre- 
cipitation has ‘not been excessive and 
the temperatures have been only mod- 
erately low. 

WASHINGTON — Pastures have 
remained fairly good for this time of 
year, and very little hay feeding has 
been necessary. Live stock are report- 
ed to be in good condition, weather 
conditions having been favorable most 
of the month. 
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AMERICAN SUBSCRIBERS TO IN- 
TERNATIONAL SHEEP DOG 
TRIALS SOCIETY 





Mr. James A. Reid, Audrie, Scotland, 
secretary of the International Sheep 
Dog Trials Society, requests the Wool 
Grower to acknowledge receipt by 
him of the following subscriptions to 
the society, through William Millar, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah: 


Life Members 


George A. Jones, Stockdale, Ill.; Wm. 
Millar, Mt. Pleasant, Utah; E. H. Seely, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah; W. R. Hall, Manti, Utah; 
$10 each. 


Annual Members 


Robt. Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho; Tom 
Drummond, Warm Springs, Montana; Jas. 
Stoddart, Soda Springs, Idaho; Fk. J. Neil- 
son, Mt. Pleasant Utah; Leonard Seely, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah; Geo. Phillip, Davis, 
California; H. C. Gardiner, Anaconda, Mon- 
tana; Mrs. Minnie W. Miller, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; David Hagenbarth, Rigby, 
Idaho; S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho; Dwight 
Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio; E. O. Walter, 
Filer, Idaho; Herbert Nebeker, Stockton, 
Utah; W. P. Wing, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia; J. H. Manderfield, North Salt Lake, 
Utah; F. R. Marshall, Salt Lake, Utah; 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah; Phil 
Smith, Esparto, California; Merrill Keyser 
Co., Salt Lake, Utah; $5.00 each. 

Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho; J. R. Allan, 
Draper, Utah; Jas. Farmer, Bliss, Idaho; 
O. F. Bacon, Boise, Idaho; J. D. Little, 
Howe, Idaho; Andrew Little, Emmet, 
Idaho; A. M. ‘Tattle, -k2222 Utah; R. H. 
Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah; Sam-Thom- 
son, Filer, Idaho; $2.50 each. 

Edward Davies, Mt. Pleasant, Utah; E. 
R. McClure, Salt Lake, Utah; Jess Lauder, 
Wendell, Idaho; Max M. Morehouse, Wen- 
dell, Idaho; A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Idaho; 
P. Jacobson, Fountain Green, Utah; $2 each. 

H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho; A. 
Dickson; R. W. Haggan, Salt Lake, Utah; 
E. W. Sarson, Mayfield, Idaho; A. R. 
Cox, Weodland, California; F. N. Bullard, 
Woodland, California; Oscar Peterson, 
Cokeville, Wyoming; M. L. Nelson, Coke- 
ville, Wyoming; E. N. Stonie, Rupert, 
Idaho; J. E. Ballard, Weiser, Idaho; N. F. 
Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah; R. E. L. Ken- 
ner, Manti, Utah; W. C. Pendleton, Paro- 
wan, Utah; Thos. Redmond, Salt Lake, 
Utah; T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona; 
R. S, Blastock, Filer, Idaho; E. E. Car- 
rol, Logan, Utah; Jesse Bartlett, Spencer, 
Idaho; J. R. Bagnall, Chester, Utah; F. G. 
McDowill, Bancroft, Idaho; Fred Barrett, 
Laramie, Wyoming; A. K. McKay, Logans- 
port, Indiana; J. E. Magleby, Monroe, Utah; 
W. Bartlett, Woodland, California; G. 
Priddy, Hollister, California; Wynn S. Han- 
sen, Collinston, Utah; Wilford Day, Paro- 
wan, Utah; G. J. Orth, Kenton, Ohio; Chas. 
F. Wiggs, Salt Lake, Utah; C. L. Bray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; W. W. Pendleton, 
Parowan, Utah; Ralph Jackson, Dayton, 
Washington; A. J. Potts, Washington, D. U.; 
M. E. Hohman, Dubois, Idaho, $1 each. 











DECEMBER WOOL SALES 


The following representative sales 
are reported as having been made at 
Chicago during the month of Decem- 
ber. December sales still consisted 
chiefly of the lower grades, the price 
for finer lots not yet having reached 
the point at which dealers or consign- 
ment houses were willing to sell in 
quantity. 

120,000 pounds in original bags, Ne- 
vada, at 45 cents. 

80,000 pounds Wyoming  quarter- 
blood at 45 cents. 

20,000 pounds Montana low quarter- 
blood at 45 cents. 

5,000 pounds Dakota low quarter- 

blood at 49 cents. 

20,000 pounds Territory Braid (f. o. 

b. Eastern mill), 35% cents. 

From Rock Springs, Wyoming, sales 
were reported during December at 40 
cents and 41 cents at the ranch. A 
large Utah clip containing some cross- 
bred wool was disposed of at prices 
ranging from 40 to 41% cents for the 
various grades included. 





NEW POLICIES IN WOOL BUYING 


The following is from the December 
13th issue of the Boston Evening Tran- 
script: 


If anything has been done in regard to 
contracting the 1924 Territory clip on the 
sheep’s back, all knowledge of such opera- 
tions is denied by trade leaders here. It 
is claimed that conditions are not right for 
contracting. On first thought, this might 
seem to indicate an unfavorable situation 
in the Boston market. However, the great 
obstacle to contracting the 1924 Territory 
clip as well as the clearing of the remain- 
der of the 1923 clip, is the way growers 
keep boosting quotations above prices pre- 
vailing in the Boston market. 

Some observers are wondering whether 
the recent talk to the wool trade, given by 
President Wood of the American Woolen 
Company, at the Shawsheen opening, in 
which he urged the dealers not to con- 
tract wools in the Territory sections in 
advance of shearing, was an indication of 
changed methods in wool buying by that 
company. It long has been well under- 
stood in the trade, that the injection of 
mill buying into the handling of Territory 
wools made them cost more to both manu- 
facturer and dealer. Therefore many would 
welcome any change that would eliminate 
competition from the large mills. 
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The Wool Sack 


It would not be considered altogether 
undesirable, especially while wools are sell- 
ing on top levels as at present, if large 
blocks of Territory wools should be handled 
on a commission basis. The desirable fea- 
ture of such a method of handling the 
clip, it is claimed, would be that mills would 
get their wools cheaper, while dealers would 
avoid extreme risks, which result in heavy 
losses quite as often as they do in large 
gains. If such methods are adopted, their 
working out in the coming year’s opera- 
tions will be watched with much interest. 





THE BOSTON WOOL REPORT 


By Henry A. Kidder. 
The wool trade is in a 
mood, and to a considerable extent 
this attitude is also noted in the wool 
textile industry. Just at the moment, 
everybody is looking forward to the 
opening of the new heavyweight lines 
to determine what the year 1924 is 
likely to bring forth in the way of a 
demand for wool. Best opinion is 
that prices on the iritial business in 
men’s wear heavyweight goods will 
be much different from 
made a year ago. Those who hold 
that opinion, and the number includes 
many of the trade leaders, seem to 
take it for granted that the big mills 
stocked up with considerable freedom 
during the slump of the summer and 
fall, and that this forethought will be 
reflected in the new season’s prices. 
There appears to be considerable 
timidity in manufacturing circles in 
regard to what goods buyers may or 
may not be willing to do. Conse- 
quently there is more or less _hesi- 
tancy in regard to making prices 
based on actual conditions in the wool 
markets.at home and abroad. It is 
recognized that the wool situation the 
world over is very strong. Boston. 
has recently been following rather 
than leading in the matter of wool 
values. Expert wool men taking a 
broad view of the situation can see 
no weakness anywhere in the world. 
An illustrtion aptly used by a trade 
leader is that Boston is the hub of a 
great wheel. Looking out from that 
as a center the trained observer sees 
the primary markets) and various 
sources of supply of a secondary na- 


waiting 


not those 
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ture arranged on the rim of the wheel. 
Everywhere one turns there seems to 
be no likelihood of a material reces- 
sion in values. Advances recently 
registered in this market have been 
duplicated abroad in the main, and 
more often it is the foreign market 
which leads in the upward movement, 
with Boston lagging behind. 

If Boston is the hub in this “wheel 
of things,” it is certain that the axle 
on which revolves the whole machin- 
ery is the goods market. All efforts 
of wool men and manufacturers are to 
keep down wool vaities, in order that 
the new prices may be placed on a 
basis that will sell the goods. That is 
vital to the wool trade as v.ell as to 
manufacturers. The new lines of the 
American Woolen Company are ex 
pected to be shown early in January. 
As usual, keen interest is felt through- 
out the wool trade and the wool man- 
ufacturing industry in regard to the 


_probable prices to be named on the 


initial business. One guess is as good 
as another. Perhaps the best that can 
be said in regard to the matter is 
that prices are expected to be on prac- 
tically the same level as a year ago. 
If the new lines are thus priced, it 
is considered as altogether likely that 
the initial business in both suitings 
and overcoatings will be in good vol- 
ume. That is all-that is needed, lead- 
ing wool men say, to assure a better 
demand for wool, and possibly better 
prices all along the line. Most wool 
men, however, predict that it will be 
easier to increase the volume than to 
advance prices, as it is certain that 
manufacturers will strenuously resist 
all efforts in the latter direction. 
Many manufacturers regard as one 
of the serious problems of 1924, per- 
haps the most serious of the imme- 
diate questions up _ for _ solution, 
how to give the new season a flying 
start, buy enough wool to cover, and 
run out the initial orders, without ex- 
citing the Boston market. If that is 
done, it may be possible to let the 
market trail alone until the new do- 
mestic clip is ready to be marketed 
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on about the present level of wool 
values. One thing is certain, wool 
values in the Boston market are not 
up to the level, as this is written, 
where large owners of consigned Ter- 
ritories are ready to sell. 

In December, some of the choice 
Territory quarter-bloods, stored at 
Chicago, were sold at 45 cents, but 
presumably the wools sold were ex- 
ceptionally good, for at the same time 
other lots owned in Chicago were sold 
at 42 cents. It is understood that 
other grades of Territories held on 
consignment are still priced consider- 
ably above what manufacturers are 
willing to pay. That the market was 
steadily trending upward was the be- 
lief late in December. Since that time 
there-has been little hesitation noted 
in the wool market, and the upward 
swing has not been quite so 
nounced, 


pro- 


There were good and sufficient rea- 
sons for a little lull at the end of the 
year. Many mills were closed for a 
brief period for repairs, longer or 
shorter, according to whether the par- 
ticular mill was well supplied with or- 
ders or the opposite. Most members 
of the trade were willing to wait for 
the tew heavyweight openings to 
give an index as to possible develop- 
ments in the way of styles and prices. 
Then, too, many manufacturers hesi- 
tated to stock largely with wools of 
particular grades, fearing that the 
popular demand for goods might de- 
velop in an altogether different direc- 
tion. 

Altogether it is a comparatively 
easy matter to prove an alibi for the 
wool market as 1924 opens. It is not 
a question of price. Values are low 
enough. This is acknowledged by 
manufacturers; it is entirely a ques- 
tion of use or need. As a matter of 
fact, current quotations in the Boston 
market average about as at this time 
last year. Occasional grades are 
lower, but others are higher, the aver- 
age being fairly well maintained. 

Leaders in the Boston wool trade 
are frankly saying that a serious mis- 
take was made last year in the early 
buying in the far West, the effect of 
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which was seen all through the year. 
There never was any justification in 
Eastern conditions to warrant the 
buying or contracting at 50 to 51 
cents, and those who paid such prices 
lost money on the trades. If access 
could be had to the books of many of 
the Summer Street houses it is be- 
lieved that sufficient entries in red 
ink would be found to prove the truth 
of the claim that the Territory wool 
season of 1923 started off on the 
wrong foot. 

The question of particular interest 
to both dealers at the 
moment is: Will buyers learn by ex- 
perience and refuse to try to start the 
new season where the old season 
leaves off? It is manifest that wools 
that have been carried for nine months 
to a year ought to bring higher prices 
than when just shorn. Interest, stor- 
age and depreciation all run against 
carried-over wool. Further, an extra 
profit must be realized on such wools 
in order to equalize the gambling risk, 
or else the operator must go broke in 
a series of years. 


growers and 


brightest men in the 
wool trade today is insistent in the 
belief that the wool business is high- 
ly speculative, and that a partnership 
in a wool house is no place for a ner- 
vous man. If any one doubts this, 
just call his attention to the happen- 
ings in wool since the beginning of 
1920. Large gains and tremendous 
losses have figured at least twice dur- 
ing that period. One thing is certain, 
the concensus of opinion in the wool 
trade is that the wool ‘house that did 
more than break even in 1923 was 
mighty lucky. 

Wool men here are wondering 
whether the speech of President Wood 
of the American Woolen Company at 
the gathering of wool men and others 
at the opening of the Shawsheen Vil- 
lage Wool Warehouse was intended 
to be an intimation to handlers of Ter- 
ritory wools, that if they would re- 
frain from contracting his concern 
would keep out of the West and allow 
the new clip to be marketed in an or- 
derly manner and along familiar lines. 
Wool men would agree with Hamlet, 


One of the 
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that “It is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” Moreover, it would 
fit in exactly with the policy urged 
upon the wool growers last year by 
the officials of the various associa- 
tions. 


It is not always easy to measure 
the actual advance made in times like 
that through which the Boston wool 


trade has been passing in 
weeks. 


recent 
Undoubtedly the market is 
much stronger at the end of the year, 
though often the actual strengthening 
comes within the range rather than in 
additions at the top. What advances 
have been established are easier to be 
seen by those in close touch with the 
market from day to day, than by those 
who must depend upon others for 
their outlook. 

It is understood that some of the 
best staple Territories are being held 
at $1.40 clean for fine and fine medium 
clips. This would mean 50 cents or 
better in the grease. It is reported 
that some choice Montana and Wyo- 
ming clips are being held at the 
above figures in the original bags. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to say that 
nothing has yet been done on this ad- 
vanced basis. Good fine and fine me- 
dium staple can be had at $1.32 to 
$1.37. clean, though the available 
amount good enough to bring the out- 
side figure is said to be very small. 
Average fine and fine medium cloth- 
ing wools are quotable at $1.15 to 
$1.20 and up to $1.25 for clips with a 
French combing edge. 

A good-sized lot of Territory half- 
blood staple changed hands around 
the first of the year at $1.30 clean, 
which marks a possible advance of 10 
to 15 cents per scoured pound from 
the level of clean quotations noted in 
the fall. Strictly French combing and 
half-blood staple wools are quotable 
at $1.25 to $1.30 for choice and $1.22 
to $1.25 for average. 

Fine and half-blood wools without 
a consignment string tiea to them are 
pretty scarce, most of the best wools 
remaining unsold being tied up by 
consignment. It is understood that 
the fine Territories held in Chicago 
for the Montana Co-operative Wool 








Marketing Association, or on consign- 
ment to the Chicago Wool Warehouse 
and Storage Company, are practically 
intact. Some of the best wools shorn 
in Montana and Wyoming last year 
are included in these aggregations. It 
is plain that they are to be fed out to 
buyers in such a way as to avoid 
breaking the market. 


Medium Territory wools are in 
fully as strong a position as noted a 
month ago. The discrimination con- 
tained in the provisions of the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff act against me- 
dium and low wools is now thorough- 
ly appreciated, and the result has been 
to strengthen greatly the position of 
domestic wools of that class. Quarter- 
bloods at $1 clean are being talked in 
the Summer Street houses, the current 
quotation being 90 to 95 cents, with 
Choice three-eights- 
blood Territories continue to be quot- 
ed within the range of $1.08 to $1.10, 
though average lots can be had at 
$1.05. Moderate sales of both quarter- 
bloods and three-eighths-bloods are re- 
ported to have been made within the 
above range of prices. 

In the fleece wool department, fine 
wools have been strengthening slowly, 
but the medium grades have felt the 
greatest stimulus from existing condi- 


sales. lots of 


tions. For the first time since before 
the World War, Ohio Delaine, half- 
blood combing and three-eighths-blood 
combing are all quoted at the same 
figure—S5 cents. It is possible that 
an occasional small lot could be 
bought at a fraction less, except half- 
blood combing, which is held squarely 
and firmly at 55 cents. 

Quarter-blood combing is also very 
strong, and at 51 to 52 cents, shows 
a tremendous advance since last fall, 
when large blocks of this grade wer« 
sold to the knitting yarn spinners at 
46 to 47 cents.. Some holders are re- 
fusing to sell today at less than 52 
cents. It is reported that the big 
block of medium Iowa and _ Illinois 
clips held in Chicago on consignment 
was sold at 50 cents. Incidentally 
it may be noted that 22,000 individual 
accounts had to be taken care of to 
take care of these consignments. 
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Considerable activity has been devel- 
oped in B supra wools, and they have 
been advanced to $1 to $1.05 for 
choice and 85 to 95 cents for ordinary. 
Most of the current trading in pulled 
wools is in the B super grade, but 
some A super occasionally changes 
hands at $1.12 to $1.18 clean. 

As this is written, foreign markets 
have not reopened from the Christmas 
vacation. Closings were firm every- 
where, and predictions are that the 
opening this month will be equally 
strong. Sydney was scheduled to open 
January 7, and Melbourne a month 
later. The first sale in January in 
New Zealand was held at Wanganui, 
January 4. South American markets 
are very firm, but Americans are buy- 
ing little owing to adverse tariff con- 
ditions. Shipments to the United 
States from the River Plate markets 
during October and November were 
only about 10 per cent of last year’s 
figures. 

Briefly summarized, the situation 
in the Boston wool market may be 
said to be firm, but with only a re- 
mote chance of material advances in 
prices being established in the near 
future. It is hoped that the heavy- 
weight openings will bring renewed 
activity in buying, though on just 
what lines can not be accurately fore- 
told. Wool markets the 
are strong. 


world over 
There is no cheap wool 


in sight. 





WOOL SCOURING COMPANY EN- 
DORSES BRANDING PAINT 
ADVERTISED TO SCOUR 


“The Curse of Branding Paint” was 
the subject of an article contributed 
by Mr. Percival Mott to the May is- 
sue of the National Wool Grower. In 
the course of his instructive article 
Mr. Mott made the following state- 
ment: “These are some of the rea- 
sons why attempts have been made to 
invent a branding mixture that will 
not only last through the. weathering 
conditions of the sheep ranges, but 
will wash from the wool when it is 


scoured at the mill. Many ways have 
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been tried, but so far all lack real 
success.” 

Observation at a number of 
had shown it to be the 
tice to regard all paints 
ing and that the wools are purchased 
on the assumption that expense must 
be incurred for the labor of clipping 
by hand the branded parts as referred 
to in Mr. Mott’s article. Some manu- 
facturers agree that some brands are 
scourable, but that the certainty of 
securing an entire lot of wool with a 


mills 
general prac- 
as non-scour- 


scouring out brand is too remote to 
make it safe to put the wool in a wash 
without first clipping: the brands. 

The letter printed below from the 
owner and manager of a large scour- 
ing plant in California that 
Mr. Mott’s statement was too broad 
and that at least one of the popular 
branding fluids can be relied upon to 


shows 


be removed in the usual scouring pro- 
This fact suggests the need on 
the part of the sheepmen for making 
certain that no tar or other non-scour- 


cess. 


ing paint is used at any time or on any 
part of their flocks. 
this the growers are in a position to 
demand and secure from the buyer a 
price that makes proper allowance for 
saving of the usuual labor of clipping 
brands and of other injury to the 
fleece resulting from the effect of the 
branding materials used. 

“The following letter has been re- 


Having done 


ceived from the Wool Scouring and 
Carbonizing Plant of San Francisco: 
Gentlemen: 

“It seems as though you should in- 
terest sheepmen in California in par- 
ticular in the use of branding fluids 
that can be scoured out by the usual 
process. There are too many cheap 
paint substitutes labeled on the can 
‘Will Scour Out.’ 

“Some sheepmen seem to think that 
lamp black and oil make a washable 
This is not so. In 

with scouring plant, 
scouring about four million pounds of 
Western wools a year, we have found 
no branding fluid that will scour out, 
except Kemp’s. 

“One of the ideas that prevents a 


paint. our ex- 


perience our 


large number of sheepmen from using 
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this branding fluid is the fact that it 
is the only fluid that will scour out, 
and that its manufacturers therefore 
have a monopoly. Anything savoring 
of a monopoly seemingly does not 
please the sheepmen, but the tair 
prices charged and the increased value 
of the sheepman’s reputation for put- 
ting up a marketable clip of wool en- 
tirely outweighs any objection that 
can properly be considered as applying 
on the basis of monopoly. 
Yours respectfully, E. H. Tyron.” 





The following resolution was pass- 
ed at the recent convention of the Cal- 
ifornia Wool Growers Association: 

Whereas, improper handling and 
packing of California wools for mar- 
ket has resulted in material loss to 
the wool grower, and 

Whereas, paint and tar brands do 
not scour out, and 

Whereas, the only brand that is 
known to scour out perfectly is 
Kemp’s Branding Fluid, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
California Wool Growers Association 
in convention assembled this 16th day 
of November, 1923, does hereby go on 
record as strongly urging the use of 
Kemp’s Branding Liquid for marking 
sheep. 





ON THE SOUTHERN ARIZONA 
RANGES 


Prospects for a favorable winter and 
spring on the primary stock ranges in 
Arizona have never been more encour- 
aging at this time of the year, than 
now. The timely rains that have 
fallen and the warm weather that has 
prevailed have started the early feed 
on the desert lambing ranges very lux- 
uriantly. In a general way conditions 
could not be more satisfactory had 
they been made to order. Reports 
coming in from various sections of the 
state uniformly agree that sheep are 
wintering exceptionally well. No seri- 
ous losses from any cause have oc- 
curred thus far. 

Something like fifty thousand range 
ewes have been brought into the Salt 
River Valley and are being lambed in 
the alfalfa and barley pastures. This 
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is perhaps a shade less than the num- 


‘ber a year ago. A goodly percentage 


of these ewes have passed the flower 
of their usefulness and will not be 
carried over another season. After 
the lambs are marketed the ewes wil! 
be sold wherever there is an outlet 
for them. The lambs thus dropped are 
the earliest produced in the state. 
With favorable physical conditions 
prevailing, these lambs should be 
ready for market in March and April. 
According to late reports high per- 
centages are being made in the fas- 
tures this season. 

Expressions of opinion from sheep- 
men regarding the outlook for a good 
wool market for the coming year vary 
widely. Many believe that higher 
prices are bound to prevail short'y. 
Others regard the outlook as less 
hopeful, believing that there will be 
little or no advance in prices. With 
the shearing season drawing near the 
market is being watched closely. 

Bert Haskett. 





LEMHI FOREST USERS ASSOCIA- 
TION TAKES POSITION ON 
GRAZING FEES 





A meeting of the Lemhi National 
Forest Wool Growers Association was 
held at Mackay, Idaho, on November 
24th. A committee consisting of J. M. 
Wornick, D. B. Drake and Wm. P. 
Fullmer, Jr., submitted the following 
report, which was unanimously adopt- 
ed: 

We, your committee on resolutions 
on this association’s position on the 
advance of grazing fees, beg to report 
that this association most heartily ap- 
proves the following resolution which 
was passed at the conference of for- 
est users and grazing officials held at 
3oise on November 6th. We further 
recommend that copies of the same be 
sent to the Idaho State Wool Growers 
Association and to the National Wool 
Growers Association. 


“We consider the plan of commercializing 
the grazing of the National Forest as un- 
wise. unjust, uncalled for, and injurious to 
the livestock industry. 

“In our opinion, this idea is based on a 
wholly inadequate and erroneous concep-~ 
tion of the relation of the livestock in- 
dustry to the country as a whole and of 
the grazing resources of the National For- 
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est, to livestock production in the West- 
ern states, and 

“It is entirely unprecedented in principle 
and contrary to the policies of our Govern- 
ment. 

“We call attention to the fact that graz- 
ing upon the National Forests now pre- 
duces a revenue to the Federal government 
amounting to $2,000,000 per annum in ex- 
cess of all expenses connected with the 
grazing administration of the forest. 

“We consider it very unfortunate and un- 
necessary that this question should have 
been agitated over so long a period and we 
earnestly request the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Forest Service to continue the 
administration of grazing along the same 
lines of general broad principles that have 
been approved as fair by the stock grow- 
ing interests.” 





SHORT SUPPLY OF NATIVE. 
LAMBS 


Some philosopher has asserted that 
an ounce of illustration is worth a 
pound of statistics. Elucidation of 1923 
figures concerning the movement of 
sheep and lambs, mostly the latter, dis- 
closes some interesting facts. A de- 
crease of approximately 500,000 head 
in so-called native lambs was the sav- 
ing factor so far as values were con- 
cerned and in trade opinion had that 
half-million head been added to sup- 
ply $10 per hundredweight would 
have been an outside figure on lambs, 
especially as Texas contributed a 
heavy and somewhat unexpected ad- 
dition to the supply, the bulk of which 
however, went into feeders’ hands. 

The 1923 run of native lambs, June 
to October inclusive, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
compilations, was 2,886,000 compared 
with 3,890,000 in 1922. The Western 
lamb run, July to November, to the 
central markets and excluding the di- 
rect movement from breeding ground 
to feedlots was 4,447,000 in 1923, 
against 3,612,000 in 1922. Texas con- 
tributed 537,000 in 1923 compared with 
296,000 in 1922, making the total West- 
ern run in 1923, 4,981,000, against 3,- 
908,000 in 1922. 

These figures tell their own story, 
proving conclusively what would have 
happened to values had the market 
been under the necessity of digesting 
another half million natives, with a 
large percentage of these price-break- 
ers reporting at Buffalo, Jersey City 
and other Eastern markets. J. E. P. 
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The Course of the Sheep Markets In December 


CHICAGO MARKET 





Fluctuations were narrow, both in 
sheep and lambs, during December. 
Whenever native lambs were not suf- 
ficiently numerous to exert a depress- 
ing influence or Eastern shippers were 
under the necessity of filing orders at 
Chicago a sprightly trade developed; 
otherwise the market lacked vim. 
Poultry was available in large quanti- 
ties at the lowest prices in- many 
years which naturally restricted lamb 
consumption, but, all things consider- 
ed the live market acted better than 
the trade expected. A stout prop was 
inserted under the price list by an 
active trade in pelts and pulled wool, 
but feeders persistently shipped in on 
every bulge in prices. Lambs sold up 
to $13.50 and fat ewes to $7.75. Tim- 
idity in feeding circles was indicated 
by slack demand for thin stock, kill- 
ers taking the bulk of the crop. The 
big lamb was a bad actor whenever 
supply was slightly in excess of daily 
requirements, otherwise killers were 
blind to the presence of a few heavy- 
weights in a load. Ten markets re- 
ceived approximately 915,000 head 
during the month, compared with 794,- 
000 in December, 1922, indicating a 
free movement of warmed-up stuff 
from cornfields. At intervals Buffalo 
was glutted with Michigan and Ohio 
feed-lot stuff whereupon shippers dis- 
appeared at Chicago as a price making 
factor. Much of the month’s lamb 
supply was short of feed, farmer feed- 
ers being averse to putting on exces- 
sive weight. Another incentive to cash 
early was severe mortality among 
lambs running in cornfields, which was 
attributed to mouldy, “down” corn. 


The First Week 


During the first week of the month 
246,000 head reached the ten prin- 
cipal markets, but the heavy run was 
offset by healthy Eastern demand. 
Good to choice lambs of popular 
weight sold at $12.75@13.25, a few 
making $13.40 late in the week when 
values showed a 25-cent advance forthe 


week. Aged sheep were marked up 50 
cents owing to scarcity; wethers mak- 
ing $8@8.25 and light ewes $7@7.50. 
A sprinkling of shorn lambs made 
$11.50@12 and would have reached 
$12.25 had the right weights been 
available. There was a healthy de- 
mand for native lambs at $9.50@10.50, 
bulk of a small supply of yearlings 
making $9.50@11. The spread between 
light and heavy ewes was wide, the 
latter selling down to $4.50. Feeders 
paid $11.50@12.50 for warmed-up 
Western lambs, one sale being reg- 
istered at $12.65, but demand from the 
country was slack. Mixed breeding 
ewes went out at $8.25. 
The Second Week 

The second week, ending December 
14, delivered 288,000 at the ten points, 
compared with 235,000 the previous 
year. Continuance of the heavy move- 
ment broke lambs and yearlings 25@ 
50 cents while aged sheep held strong 
to 25 cents higher. Early in the week 
$13.40 was paid for choice light lambs; 
but $13 was the limit later, the pick 
of the crop selling during the week 
at $12.75@13.25, with heavies at $10.50 
@11. Fat yearling wethers reached 
$11.65, the high point on the rise, 
$10.50@11.50 taking the bulk of that 
class. Aged wethers were scarce at 
$7.75@9, two-year-olds reaching $9.25. 
Fat ewes stopped at $7.50, heavies sell- 
ing down to $4.50, some 120-pound 
stuff reaching $7. The first Colorado 
lambs of the season arrived this week, 
selling at $13.40. Feeding lambs lost 
25 cents, the best selling at $12.40. 


The Third Week 


Ten markets received 209,000 dur- 
ing the third week, ending December 
22, compared with 197,000 in 1922. 
Curtailed supply injected life into the 
trade, although a slight advance was 
strenuously opposed by killers. Fat 
lambs reached $13.10 late in the week, 
a 10-cent advance that was paid under 
protest, bulk of the fat wooled lambs 
going at $12.50@13; clipped stock of 
the same character at $10.50@11, ac- 
cording to length of wool and finish. 


Good 88-pound yearlings stopped at 
$11, the bulk selling between that 
figure and $10. A new top was made 
on light ewes at $7.75, the highest 
point in several months, bulk of the 
medium and light ewes going at $6.25 
@7.75. Only “comeback” Western 
ewes were available for feeders and 
they sold anywhere from $10.50 to $12, 
weight being the factor. Feeders were 
never so scared of acquiring weight as 
at present, which may cut donw the 
supply of big lambs late in the winter. 
Bred ewes were wanted, one load of 
Westerns of mixed ages going out at 


$7.50. 
The Last Week 


The last week of the month brought 
182,000 to the ten markets, against 
155,000 in 1922. As the dressed mar- 
ket picked up, further curtailment of 
receipts of live stock aided the selling 
side, but toward the end of the week 
it was a soft trade. Choice lambs sold 
up to $13.50 or 50 cents above the low 
spot the previous week, which was due 
to a healthy shipping demand. Late 
in the week $12.75@13.25 took the 
pick of the crop; otherwise it was a 
$12@12.50 market with natives at 
$9.50, handyweight yearlings making 
$11.50 and shorn lambs anywhere from 
$10.75 to $12.35, weight, length of 
wool and finish being the factors 
Small killers were greedy for cull 
Western lambs at $10@10.50, heavy 
Western stock making $11@11.50. 


Lamb trade will continue sensitive 
all winter for the reason that cattle 
and hogs are so much lower, which is 
responsible for timidity in slaughter 
circles, 

The somewhat spectacular advance 
just before Christmas indicates this 
condition. Late the previous week 
salesmen experienced difficulty in get- 
ting buyers to look at their holdups. 
An order buyer, sensing the probabil- 
ity of a light run around the holidays 
wired a New York customer advising 
the purchase of several thousand lambs 
at $12.50. The answer was that the 
stuff could not be used, but on Mon- 
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day, when prices advanced 50 cents per 
hundredweight on a light run the same 
New Yorker kept the wires hot clam- 
oring for a fresh supply and actually 
paying $13.25 for the same kind of 
lambs that were available at $12.50 
on the break. 

This is not an unusual condition and 
suggests bad buying as the New York- 
er could not have been ignorant of 
his probable requirements. The psy- 
chology of the average killer, how- 
ever, prompts him to believe that every 
liberal run will continue and that there 
is no bottom to a break in prices, 
which is one reason for wide and ap- 
parently unreasonable fluctuations. Al- 
ways the average killer is fearful of 
getting high priced product in his 
cooler and in trying to avoid it he 
frequently displays woeful lack of 
judgment. 

It is axiomatic that a high market 
is nervous ,which is exactly the condi- 
tion the lamb market is in at present 
and will continue to be. 





OMAHA 





While fluctuations in killer lamb 
prices were a trifle erratic during the 
month of December, the trend was 
steadily toward higher levels with 
closing figures at the peak. The first 
week found supplies of just moderate 
proportions and with surrounding in- 
fluences largely of a bullish nature and 
Eastern advices favorable values start- 
ed an upward climb which went over 
into the first two days of the second 
week. The remaining four days of 
that week, however, found conditions 
reversed. Less favorable news from 
the East, coupled with a rather slow 
demand locally, gave prices a slight 
setback. Shippers came to the rescue 
about the middle of the third week, 
furnishing considerable competition to 
local buyers, and with the demand 
from the latter somewhat broader the 
market again resumed its upward 
path, the top notch being reached on 
the final days of the month. 

Receipts in December included very 
few Western lambs, the run being 
made up largely of fed stuff from 
close-in feed lots with an occasional 
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load or two of Westerns coming. To- 
tal arrivals of sheep and lambs were 
some 196,000 head, the largest for De- 
cember since 1919. This compares 
with 163,000 head in November and 
171,000 head for December last year. 


Fed wooled lambs on the initial 
days of the month cleared in a spread 
of $12@12.15, and then started a 
steady climb to better levels, with 
the close at the top, best kinds chang- 
ing hands at $12.75@12.90, largely. 

Business in the feeder division was 
on a rather limited scale. Supplies 
taken as a whole were very small 
and in turn tended to restrict transac- 
tions of any material volume. The 
market ruled within relatively narrow 
limits throughout the month, with 
prices hovering around initial figures 
the first three weeks, while on the 
close a fair number of choice handy- 
weight lambs were received and a 
slight touch of strength was noted. 
Inquiry, however, was fairly good 
during the entire period and the scant 
offerings each day were absorbed read- 
ily. 

Movement of feeders to the coun- 
try was of small proportions, due to 
the light receipts of this class of stuff, 
aggregating only 19,493 head, in com- 
parison with 11,694 head in December 
a year ago. As in November the 
greater part of the outgo went to feed 
lots in Iowa and Nebraska. Desirable 
lambs cleared mostly in a $12@12.25 
range, with the month’s high $12.45. 


The aged sheep market followed’ to 
a big extent the course taken by fat 
lambs during December only in pro- 
portion scored a sharper advance than 
the latter. Supplies were not overly 
large at any time and with a broad 
local demand apparent competition 
was keen and prices moved according- 
ly with trade in general displaying a 
strong tone throughout and closing 
the month at the high time. Best 
handyweight ewes reached a top figure 
of $6.85 with movement on the final 
days of the month noted at $6.65@ 
6.85, against $6@6.25 on the closing 
days of November. Wethers are sell- 
ing at $7.75@8.25, with yearlings at 
$9@ 10.50. B. McC. 


KANSAS CITY 





December lamb prices averaged the 
lowest of the year. The low point 
fell the middle of the month, when 
best lambs were bringing around $12. 
In the last ten days of the year, the 
market rallied nearly $1, and closed 
with the best lambs bringing $12.90. 
The top price in each month in 1923 
was: January, $15.25; February, 
$14.75; March, $17.50; April, $15.50; 
May, $17.10; June, $16.25; July, $15.25; 
August, $13.35; September, $14; Oc- 
tober, $13.35; November, $13.25; De- 
cember, $12.90. In other words, month- 
ly tops had an extreme range of $4.40, 
and while the closing month’s top was 
the low quotation in the lot, the mar- 
ket in the first two days of the new 
year brought a sharp rally that carried 
the top to $13.35. January last year 
showed an advance of $1.90, compared 
with the last month in 1922, and Janu- 
ary this year has started the new year 
on the up grade. While top prices do 
not indicate that all the offerings sold 
at or near those quotations, usually 
the same relation is sustained from 
month to month. 

Quality of the lambs offered in De- 
cember was better than in November, 
and there will be a further improve- 
ment this month. February and March 
are the months when the average run 
of lambs shows the most finish. 

Revised figures of sheep on feed in 
Colorado and western Nebraska indi- 
cate that northern Colorado has about 
150,000 more on feed than a year ago, 
but there are 125,000 fewer on feed in 
western Nebraska, and southern and 
southeastern Colorado, than at the be- 
ginning of 1923. In other words, the 
supply on feed in Kansas City trade 
territory is short of a year ago, and 
larger supplies will be needed from 
more northern sections than last year. 
The number of sheep slaughtered in 
Kansas City the past twelve months 
was 1,091,000, or 92,000 more than in 
1922, and the per cent of slaughter in 
proportion to total receipts was larger 
than in any of the past five years. Had 
more fat lambs been offered, the mar- 
ket would have cared for them without 
any material difference in prices. 
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A larger per cent of the lambs put 
on feed in the San Luis and Arkansas 
Valleys was marketed in November 
and December than usual, and be- 
cause of the scarcity of lambs on feed 
in Kansas and Missouri, the Western 
lambs had the right of way. 


Opinion is divided as to whether 
lambs will show a much further ad- 
vance in the next thirty days. Ohio 
and Mississippi River Valley feeders 
will clean up their fat lambs in the 
next thirty days, and that run may re- 
tard the heavy movement from more 
Western feed lots. There is, however, 
no specially bearish sentiment in the 
trade, as dressed lamb and mutton are 
moving freely, and wool and pelt 
prices are able to stand more of the 
per cent of first cost of fat grades than 
a year ago. Feeders are watching the 
markets closely for thin and half fat 
lambs that can be developed satisfac- 
torily, and this will have a tendency 
to keep the half fat kinds away from 
packers. 

Though December lamb prices were 
lower than November, fat sheep ruled 
higher and in active demand. Ewes 
sold up to $7.75, wethers, $8.50, and 
fed yearlings, $11.50. Matured sheep 
and yearling classes will be scarce all 
season. In the ewe offerings, only the 
aged ewes, or lambs, will be fed in 
market, and it looks as if even the fed 
lambs carry an unusually small per 
cent of ewes. This indicates that the 
holdover supply for breeding purposes 
has been large, and that with a nor- 
mal lamb crop, the principal sheep 
producing sections will have increased 
supplies to market during the fall 
months. 


The big sheep producing sections of 
south and southwest Texas have the 
best range conditions in a number of 
years past, and practically none of the 
aged ewes, or lambs, will be fed in 
transit to market, as they were the 
past two seasons. 

December sheep receipts in Kansas 
City were 108,982, compared with 95,- 
280 in the same month, 1922, and a 
ten-year December average of 120,000. 
Total receipts for 1923 were 1,671,145, 
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compared with 1,574,217 in 1922, and 
1,780,296 in 1921. Cit. P. 





ST. JOSEPH 


Sheep receipts for December num- 
bered 72,270 compared with 60,766 De- 
cember last year. Total receipts for the 
year were 979,488 against 729,784 last 
year, and third largest run received on 
this market, being exceeded only by 
the year, 1905, with 908,834, and the 
banner year 1919, with 1,006,960. Com- 
pared with last year receipts they were 
249,704 greater, or a gain of 34.2 per 
cent. Owing to the downward course 
of the market the last two months, the 
run dropped off, or the year’s receipts 
would have passed 1919. Colorado 
was the largest contributor during the 
month, with 21,056, Idaho sent in 4,- 
518, Utah 956, and the balance was 
from the four states, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Iowa in the or- 
der named. There was a weak under- 
tone to the lamb trade the greater part 
of the month, but during closing days 
receipts were light and values took an 
upturn, and closing prices were 50 
cents higher than the close of Novem- 
ber, or $1 higher than the first day 
of December. The market broke 50c 
the first day, when both Western and 
local fed lambs sold at $12. By the 
middle of the month best were sell- 
ing at $12.35, when there was another 
drop, which put the top back to $12 
on the 17th. Prices then gradually 
worked higher until the last day when 
the top was $13. Best were quoted at 
$12.50 at the close of November. Na- 
tives were scarce during the month 
and sales ranged from $11.75@12.25. 
Clipped lambs sold down to $10.25 at 
the low time, but best were quoted at 
$11.50 on the close, or 25 higher than 
a month ago. Feeding lambs were 
scarce and prices are little changed. 
Most sales ranged from $11.25@12, 
with a few up to $12.10. There was a 
good demand for aged sheep and the 
market closed around $1 higher on all 
classes. Choice ewes sold up to $7.75 
on the close, wethers $9, and yearlings 
were quoted up to $11.50. 

H. H. Madden. 
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HEAVY LAMBS—CORN BELT RE- 
SULTS—THE SEASON’S RUN 


Lambs selling anywhere from $12 to 
$13.50 per hundredweight, hogs around 
$7, and fat cattle at $8.50 to $9.50 fur- 
nish a study in price inequality. The 
persistent manner in which choice 
lambs have held around, or above $13 
has astonished the trade and discon- 
certed the pessimist. Packers have re- 
sisted every advance and taken ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to force 
prices lower. As Eastern shippers re- 
fuse to look at heavy lambs they have 
had little competition on that type 
which accounts for the gap of $3 per 
hundredweight between stock weigh- 
ing 80 pounds and the kind exceeding 
100 pounds. 

Eastern butchers are constantly 
clamoring for lighter lambs and as 
competition comes solely from that 
quarter the factor responsible for the 
premium is obvious. Rarely does an 
Eastern butcher get a load of lambs 
from Chicago that it does not elicit a 
protest concerning weight. 

This disparity between lamb prices 
and values of other species is account- 
ed for by the fact that cattle and hog 
markets are constantly 
while the available 
rarely exceeds 


saturated 
supply of lambs 
trade requirements 
more than a few days in succession. 
Cornbelt feeders have had an oppor- 
tunity to realize during the first part 
of the winter that they laid in their 
thin lambs high. Only where substan- 
tial gains were made has the finishing 
operation shown a profit and even 
then the margin has not been wide. 
Fortunately the feed bill has been re- 
duced somewhat by the steady decline 
in corn, the “dollar corn” slogan hav- 
ing degenerated into a mere echo. Not 
only was the stuff put in high, but 
mortality has been heavy, especially 
among lambs running in cornfields 
which is attributed to mouldy or “down 
corn.” Up to the end of December 
cornfields were deep in mud which is 
anything but a desirable condition for 
fattening lambs. In some cases death 
losses amounted to 10 per cent of the 
initial purchase and when maximum 
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gains have not been made under such 
adverse conditions 
substantial. 


losses have been 
There is talk among feeders of 
changing buying tactics next year, by 
letting the Western breeder fetch his 
wares to the market. This will be pos- 
sible only if the late winter market is 
unsatisfactory ; otherwise feeders will 
be out on the breeding ground early 
in quest of thin lambs, realizing the 
danger of getting left at the post. 
While there be some differ- 
ence of statistical opinion as to how 
many Western lambs went into feed- 
ers’ hands last fall the statement that 
they are running rapidly and early is 
not open to successful dispute. Heavy 
December receipts at all markets fur- 
nished evidence of this, even Colorado 
reporting at the middle of December. 
Lambs acquired in territory East of 
Chicago have been cut loose freely 
and the big Iowa purchase of the fall 
of 1923 has made its appearance mul- 
titudfnously at the market. As the 
November and December movement of 
feeders from the central markets, pop- 
ularly known as 


may 


“comebacks,” was 
light it is logical to assume that the 
visible supply for the latter half of the 
winter is steadily working into strong 
hands, in fact Colorado and western 
Nebraska will soon have a practical 
monopoly of the crop. This should in- 
sure better prices late in the winter, 
unless second feeding proves heavy, 
which is improbable as thin lambs are 
not to be had, even if speculators were 
in funds, which is not the case. 


Until Ohio and other 
Eastern feeders have cashed the bulk 
of their Western lamb holdings per- 
iodical “gobs” at Buffalo will insure 
50-cent fluctuations. Eastern feeders 
have a confirmed habit of rushing to 
i _arket whenever a bulge occurs, in- 
variably breaking the market on them- 
selves, so that Western feeders will 
not be in secure position until Buffalo 
is no longer glutted at intervals. When 
that happens shipping demand will be 
more stable at Chicago and packers 
will have less to say about determin- 
ing values. 


Michigan, 
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SHEEP AFFAIRS IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


(Continued from page 28) 


there has been nothing approaching 
a collapse in the markets. Sheep, in 
New South Wales in particular, hold 
their own wonderfully, for which no 
doubt the under-stocked state of the 
country must be largely responsible. 

The latest auction prices for fat 
sheep and lambs are as 
Sydney: 


follows: 
Prime shorn crossbred weth- 
ers, $6.50 to $7.40 per head; 
$5.30 to $5.60; shorn Merino weth- 
ers, $6.50 to $7.20; ewes, $5.50 to 
$6; spring lambs, $7.10 to $8. Mel- 
bourne: Newly shorn crossbred weth- 
ers, $7.50 to $7.90; ewes, $6 to $6.35; 


Merino wethers, $6.50 to $7.20: ewes, 


ewes, 


$4.80 to $6.70; good spring lambs, 
$5.50 to $6.70. 
Despite the high prices obtaining 


for lambs frozen meat exporters are 
buying freely in the markets, especial- 
ly in Victoria, and shipments over- 
sea are now in fair volume. Whether 
packers are justified in paying the ex- 
isting rates is perhaps another story. 
On today’s buying basis the meat is 
costing from 13%c to 14%c _ per 
pound green in the Melbourne yards, 
and I happen to know that the best 
c. i. f. offers from London are little, 
if anything, over 18c per pound. As 
it costs 534c per pound to place the 
meat c. i. f. (kill, freeze, bag, ship, 
pay freight and insure), it is obvious 
somebody has to drop money unless 
the oversea market materially im- 

The existing scramble for 
is mainly due to competition 
freezing 


proves. 
lambs 
among companies which, 
having started killing, are anxious to 
keep their works going. 

As we gradually get back to normal 
trading it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that the meat export trade, in 
common with so many other commer- 
cial activities, over developed badly 
during the hectic years of the war. In 
this case the over development took 
the form of building expensive meat 
freezing works, mostly by under cap- 
italized co-operative companies. Vic- 
toria suffered from a bad attack be- 
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tween 1916 and 1919, but the com- 
plaint was most in evidence in the 
North Island of New Zealand. The 
effect of having too many packing 
houses serving a territory is appar- 
ent to anybody taking the trouble to 
glance at the balance sheets of the 
companies concerned. Not only does 
it lessen the head of stock handled at 
a particular establishment to the in- 
creasing of overhead charges, but it 
also tends towards extravagant buy- 
ing and wasteful business methods 
generally. A degree of competition is 
doubtlessly good for all parties, but too 
much is liable to produce ill results. 
We saw in New Zealand 
last season, and are seeing the same 
again this spring in Victoria, of buy- 
ers in their anxiety to get supplies to 
keep their works going, forcing the 
price of lambs above export parity. 
These high rates may temporarily 
benefit producers, but apart from the 
fact that inflation is not good for any- 
body, the losses made by the com- 
panies have ultimately to be borne by 
the producer in so far as he is a share- 
holder in the company. Not a few com- 
panies have become so involved in 
New Zealand that they have been 
obliged to close down or reorganize 
their finances, the original capital be- 
ing lost. 


instances 


The Australian wool sales are go- 
ing on under highly satisfactory con- 
ditions. This refers both to prices and 
competition. The trade has been as- 
sisted by a revival in buying hy Brad- 
ford operators, who earlier in the sea- 
son did not give much support to the 
market. Continental firms are still 
lifting the major part of the offerings, 
but do not dominate the position to 
quite the extent they did. With the 
advent of better class wools American 
buyers are becoming more of a factor 
and Japan is still keeping up her end, 
despite her handicap. Compared with 
October values, the better class of 
wools, both Merino and comeback, 
show an advance of from 5 to 10 per 
cent and are now fetching very solid 
prices. Quite a number of the top 
lines of clips have sold at over 60c 


per pound, the record to date being 
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80'%c for a Victoria, super Merino, 
and 73c for a comeback grown in the 
same state. Some scoureds in Bris- 
bane have gone up to $1.174%. The 
only sign of weakness at the moment 
is with such oddments as locks and 
stained pieces, and even there it is 
only relative. 

The National Council of Wool Sell- 
ing Brokers reports that the total re- 
ceipts of 1923-24 clip wool into their 
Australian stores at October 3lst 
stood at 869,800 bales. Of these 374,- 
334 bales were sold by auction or by 
private treaty after being passed in, 
5,806 shipped oversea without being 
sold, and 189,660 were held pending 
sale. 


A return issued by the British- 
Australian Wool Realization Associa- 
tion to the same date shows that its 
stock of carry over wool has been re- 
duced to 337,000 bales, comprising 
226,000 bales of Australian origin, and 
111,000 bales of New Zealand origin. 
All but 2,000 bales are crossbreds. 


The wool selling season in New 
Zealand started this week, but so far 
no reports have come through. On 
my last advice growers were looking 
for a good market. The lamb export 
season was to open in the North Isl- 
and about this date and provided the 
weather continued favorable there was 
the promise of plenty of stock to start 
on, the drop this year having been 
particularly satisfactory. The opening 
price had not been determined when 
the mail left, but buying was said to 
have been done by packers on the 
farms at an advance on last year’s 
opening rates. This probably means 
a current price of something between 
18c and 20c per pound dressed. 


With the object of popularizing 
New Zealand lamb in the United 
Kingdom the Meat Producers Board 
last month inserted a notice in the 
press that arrangements could be 
made to deliver single carcasses to 
any address in Great Britain on the 
payment of $7.92 per carcass. All that 
the intending donor had to do was to 
send the board the amount mentioned, 
together with the address of the recip- 
ient on the other side. 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 14) 





every hand, that diversification is es- 
sential for the success of the ranch- 
man, as it is for the success of the 
farmer ; and more and more the “gold- 
en hoof” is coming into its own. 

A good per cent of the 1922 ewe 
lamb crop was held, which enabled a 
close culling of the old ewes, so about 
the same number of ewes were bred 
this fall, as were bred one year ago, 
but a better aged lot. 

About 75 per cent of the ewe lambs 
was kept back this year for breeding 
purposes, the number being 
equal to last year’s holdings. 

There have been a few sales of 
breeding ewes this fall, but trading 
has been rather restricted, for while 
many of the bankers regard sheep pa- 
per more favorably than they do cat- 
tle paper, yet they have not forgotten 


about 


the predicament in which they found’ 


themselves three years ago, and are 
therefore, requiring the purchasers to 
have a good per cent of the invest- 
ment, before they will take over any 
new accounts. ‘ 

A good many aged ewes were sold 
early in the fall to feeders for $3 per 
head. Yearlings and two-year-old ewes 
have sold up to $10 per head, while 
bands of mixed ewes have sold from 
$8 to $10 per head. With an unusual 
warm fall and an abundance of moist- 
ure, the range looks like spring, and 
sheep are entering the winter in the 
best condition in several years. 


Herders are fast becoming a thing 
of the past, for about 60 per cent of 


the southwest Texas sheep district is 
enclosed in wolf-proof fences, and the 
sheep range as freely over the past- 
ures, both day and night, as do the 
cattle. 

Camps are tended by regular ranch 
hands that are paid from $35 to $50 
per month with board. Once in a 
great while there is an outfit run in 
the old style “chuck-wagon” way, but 
since Texas lands are individually own- 
ed, the large majority of ranches only 
carry 1,000 to 3,000 ewes, and they are 
generally looked after by about two 
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men, who are also cow boys, wind- 
mill men and general ranch hands. 
These prevailing wages have not 
changed in the last two years. 
Claude Collins. 


= + 
Cotulla 

The fall range in this section is very 
good, as we have had plenty of rain 
the last two months. Sheep are in 
fine shape and will go through the 
winter all right. I have never seen 
the fall range any better in this sec- 
tion. 

There has been some trading in 
sheep in the San Angelo district, but 
I do not know at what prices. Shorn 
wethers are worth about $5. There 
has not been any trading to speak of, 
except a few small bunches. 

Shearing is held a little on 
count of wet weather. The crop has 
not been sold yet; in fact the spring 
crop in this and the Kerrville section 
is still unsold. 

There is no systematic effort being 
made to eradicate the coyotes hére. 

Alfalfa is not grown to any great 
extent in this section and is not a fac- 
tor in the feeding of sheep. 

R. J. Archer. 
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EASTERN ORDERS AND HEAVY 
LAMBS 





What is happening to the big lamb 
is a repetition of market events last 
winter, with this exception, killers are 
even more insistent in getting away 
from weight. Above the 90-pound line 
discrimination is severe, especially 
when supply is ample, otherwise they 
overlook a few 90 to 95-pound lambs 
in a load. The 100 to 110-pound kind 
is always penalized, selling down to 
$10 when the top hovers around $13 or 
higher. 

A Chicago commission house recent- 
ly received a New York order for a 
load of prime lambs for holiday trade. 
They secured a load of that type 
weighing around 90 pounds and in the 
course of mail events elicited a protest 
from the Eastern concern, coupled with 
a solemn admonition not to ship any- 
thing weighing over 80 pounds in the 
future. 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 


On the Desert, February, 1924. 
Dear Ern: 

What did you get for Xmas? I sure 
got a surprise. You remember Pro- 
fessor Erwin Daring Graham as I 
wrote you about him last fall? Well, 
he turned me over to his girl back 
east for a X'mas remembrance and she 
sent me a book on Phisical Culture 
Wasn’t that fine thought? Now I’m 
increasing my statue, reducing my 
equator, working out a big improve- 
ment on me personally, and eating 
only half so much as I used to—but I 
get so blamed hungry between times 
that the boss don’t save much right 
at present on the grub bill, but I guess 
I’ll get more used to the book by and 
by. I can’t spare it just yet, but I’ll 
tell you some of the moveinents so 
you can kind’a prepare yourself. 

In the first place, Ern,—It’s a darn 
shame how fellows like you and me 
just grows up without knowing noth- 
ing about Phisical Culture. The hu- 
man body as it is current in the world 
today is sure a wonderful proposition 
and it’s a caution what you can do 
with it if you practice Phisical Cul- 
ture. 

Forn’n instance, there ain’t no call 
for nobody to be bald headed! No 
need atall! That wasn’t in the cards 
when the human race was designed. 
And right now every man can have a 
second or third crop of hair, all the 
same as alfalfa, if he’ll only hook his 
anatomy up to the right set of mo- 
tions. 

Right here is where Phisical Cul- 
ture comes in. Take my case now. 
What with enlivening this antiquated 
desert with my personal perambula- 
tions over a indefinite course of ten or 
fifteen miles pr. day, rustling my own 
firewood and doing the work the 
camptender gets paid for, why I had 
figured that I wasn’t needing no Phis- 
ical Exercises. That’s where I was 
off. That ain’t exercise atall. It’s 
just commercial activity. It makes 
you feel tired and wish you’d enlisted 
in the cavalry and you develop a lot 
of sinews like a sagehen, but there 
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ain’t nothing scientific about it, noth- 
ing refined. When you exercise ac- 
cording to this book and chart, why 
you develop all over, like a elephant. 

But it got me into trouble and I 
want to warn you. It was that chap- 
ter on bald heads. It has a absolute 
cure for bald headedness, and it’s as 
simple as making mud pies. There'd 
orta be money in that and I was 
kind’a thinkin’ about learning the 
trick so’s I could give lessons. It'd be 
a mint when you come to think of it. 
Look at the acreage youd = get 
brought right to your door! And no 
leases to pay, no taxes—everything 
furnished, even the help. I guess 
there’d be more money growing hare 
than most anything else. 


Now the reason hare stops growing 
is because the blood don’t get up into 
the roots. Whenever you see a bald- 
headed guy, you see a fellow with a 
weak heart. It don’t have the kick 
to it, don’t shoot the blood up into 
the cranium past the brain and into 
the sod where the hair roots is. 
What’s the remedy? Simple! Lesson 
123, chart 7 shows you how the whole 
proposition pans out. Blood is sub- 
ject to the law of gravity and all you 
need to do is to reverse yourself and 
stand on your head about 5 minutes a 
day before and after meals and watch 
for results. You can help this out 
nights by sleeping without no pillow 


and it’s still better if you let your. 


head kind’a hang out over the side of 
the bed. I couldn’t stand that though. 
It’s twenty below zero here nights and 
I depend considerably on .a few blan- 
kets, a fourteen ounce tarp, and my 
private circulation to keep me warm, 
and when I let my head droop over 
the bedside that way, why my feet 
get cold. 


But I was going to tell you how | 
got in bad on account that exercise 
It happened yesterday. I was just 
strolling along a ridge, trying to im- 
prove my walk some, throwing the 
heel forward like, press the knee back 
and wiggle the hips a little when I got 
the idea that I’d learn to walk on my 
hands. That orta stimulate the hare 
don’t you reckon? It’s quite a stunt 
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though, and you want to go easy at 
first. I had quite a time of it, [ 
picked a spot where the wind’d blow- 
ed the snow off, put on my mittens 
and went at it. Once I elevated my- 
self too vigorously and went clean 
over and lit on Old Spot—the darn 
pup got so interested he got plumb in 
the way. Well, just about that time 
there was a herder from the Lazy 
3ottle outfit come over my way and 
when he sees me walking on my hands 
that way he sneaks up to investigate. 


I didn’t know anybody was around 
and I guess I pulled off quite a show 
because the first thing I saw of this 
cuy he was homeward bound. Later 
I spied his herd and mosied over that 
way for a little visit. But when he 
seees me coming he went clean around 
his sheep, and the more I tried to get 
up to him the farther he kept away. 

All at once it dawned on my intel- 
lect that this fellow thought I’4 gone 
crazy, and then I did want to see him 
so’s to convince him of his mistake 
and I made a little sun at him, and 
then the just naturally quit the coun- 
try. The last I saw of him he was 
sifting along a ridge about fifteen 
miles this side of Wickalulu. And me 
—TI ain’t had time to exercise no more 
—I’m herding the Lazy Bottle herd 
besides my own and it sure keeps me 
going. There’s a bunch of fellows on 
horseback, headed this way—guess I’d 
better close. Try and keep your spine 
limber and breathe deep till you get 
my book. 

Your Friend and Fal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 





CARRY ON! ORGANIZE 





Now that the sheep have been start- 
ed on the trail, they should be fol- 
lowed until they arrive at the ranges 
of permanent profit. The handicaps 
along the way will not likely be as 
numerous as formerly, because so 
many have learned the value and scar- 
city of wool, but the predatory polli- 
ticians will be loose during the cam- 
paign, and if enough get power, the 
poor sheep will suffer again. It will 
be for the profit of all who own sheep 
or need woolens to help push the 
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American sheep industry to a place 
among others. 

The gentle animals are having bet- 
ter care at present than for many 
years, but that will not insure a per- 
manently successful future for them. 
The public must increase the demand 
and 


for their fibers and their meat, 


the people never learn much except 
by “line upon line and precept upon 
precept.” Business realizes this and 
every interest but production from 
farm and ranch has press agencies to 
keep their minds alert. In regard to 
ourselves it has a propaganda to low- 
er the price of all we sell, and raise 
it on all we buy, and both have proved 
eminently successful. 

The growers of food and 
have been very obtuse in ignoring this 
fact, and are now brought to a startl- 
ing realization by the results. Cons- 
cience has lost too much interest in 
business big and little, and quite a 
large proportion of farmers have quit 
carrying check books because they 
have no money of their own and the 
banks won’t lend them any. The most 
striking example we have found was a 


fibers 


Kansan asking us to buy, or find a 
market right off for 550 bred ewes, 
that he could not hold longer 
because no bank would lend him to 
buy that cheap wheat. We wrote him 
“There is nothing Kansas needs worse 
than bred ewes. Try and find a place 
for them there. The bankers must be 
nearly bankrupt or boneheads when 
they won’t lend on Kansas ewes.” 

The sheepmen have done some ir- 
regular press agency work with re- 
sults enough showing to warrant them 
engaging in it regularly. It is in the in- 
terest of public welfare. There is no 
fiber so good as wool and no meat bet- 
ter than from fat sheep or lambs. Ev- 
ery sheepman should be a promoter, 
and every association have a press 
papers. 

Then again it is probable that all 
our wool growers, or all but a few 
hard heads or ignoramuses would flock 
into an organization that was worth 
while, one that would have got them 
as much for their wool in 1923 as the 
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same class was worth in Europe, plus 
the cost of handling and shipping from 
there, and the duty. That would have 
been at least 15 cents a pound more, 
we could have had if sheepmen ex- 
ercised the business sense of laborers. 
The labor men chip in and pay a few 
men to set the price for them, so em- 
ployers must pay it or do without. I 
believe it possible to unite the grow- 
ers in as close communion as brick- 
layers. It will demand a different kind 
of organization than any among pro- 
ducers to date. They have only been 
able to get a probable cent or 
more which was too feeble an induce- 
ment to independent growers, so they 
were left on the outside as a menace 
to the organized ones. 


two 


Unless the bottom falls out of the 
world, wool 
for some years. 


will 
Most of the growers 
are emerging from the financial clouds, 
but any who are burdened could be 
helped the same as laborers are when 
they strike. Their employers have 
learned to pay the set price and wool 
buyers would at once. We should have 
a price on wool equal to what it can 
be landed here, and can get it with a 
few good leaders and a fund from a 
nickel a head from sheep. The grow- 
ers missed several of them a pound 
from their wool when they sold. 
Ohio. W. W. Reynolds. 
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KANSAS CITY PRODUCERS COM- 
MISSION ASSOCIATION EM- 
PLOYS SHEEP SALESMAN 





Kansas City Producers have employ- 
ed Fred E. Baker as their sheep sales- 
man. Baker was born at Whitehall, 
Illinois, and. now owns and operates 
the 400-acre farm upon which he was 
born and raised. Fred has been a 
member of the Greene County (IIli- 
nois) Farm Bureau since the begin- 
ning and is now a member of that 
organization. He has spent consider- 
able time on the range handling sheep 
in New Mexico and the Southwest. 
For a good many years he has fed 
from 10,000 to 20,000 sheep for the 
market each year. His first market 
experience was with the Leitch Sheep 
Commission Company at Kansas City, 
with whom he was connected several 
years. Since May, 1920, he has been 
sheep salesman for the Cassidv South- 
western Commission Company at 
Kansas City and has not only been 
selling their sheep, but has been sell- 
ing the sheep for six other commis- 
sion firms on the Kansas City mar- 
ket. Since he has been connected with 
Cassidy Southwestern their sheep 
business has more than doubled and 
has shown a greater increase than 
the sheep business of any other firm 
on the Kansas City market. Fred 
Baker will be seen in the sheep barn 
for the Producers at Kansas City be- 
ginning January 1, 1924. Fred is very 
favorably known through the South- 
west. Because of his familiarity and 
practical experience handling sheep 
on the range, in the feed-lot, and on 
the market, Producers shippers are 
assured of the best of attention in the 
handling and selling of their sheep. 

The Producers would like to have 
all sheepmen meet Mr. Baker at the 
National Wool Growers Convention. 











use. 


where. 


F. J. Hagenbarth, President 





Wood Live Stock Hampshires 


“Lambs Bred from Our Rams Top the Market” 


The best results from sheep raising can only be had by breeding 
PURE BRED and SUPERIOR RAMS. 
EXTRA COST the FIRST YEAR, and then you have him for future 


A good ram will pay his 


We will have a choice assortment of rams—HAMPSHIRES, and 
CROSS-BRED LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLETS, for sale during 1924, 
at LOWEST PRICES, QAULITY CONSIDERED, to be had any- 


WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


SPENCER, IDAHO 
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FOREST OFFICIALS AND THE 
SHEEP HERDER 


From my own experience, I have 
found most rangers and Forest Ser- 
vice officials human beings, the same 
as ourselves. They are trying to do 
the best for all concerned—the stock- 
men and the forest reserves; but 
sometimes I wonder if they realize 
that the poor boys we call sheep herd- 
ers are human beings. If the officials 
would look through the other end of 
the glass now and again, they would 
change a few of their rulings. One 
of these is the so-called drifting sys- 
tem on the reserve now. To a certain 
extent I am in favor of this sys- 
tem on the reserves, but not when 
it is carried to an extreme. During 
certain months on certain ranges, it 
is a good thing, but when the wea- 
ther is cold and wet and sheep travel 
most of the day and the range is not 
the best,—then to expect a herder to 
eat his meals on the run and at dusk 
take his blankets and sleep where- 
ever night overtakes him, rain or 
shine, and perhaps miles from his 
tent and supplies, is inhuman at this 
stage of civilization. 

Our county, state and Federal em- 
ployes all work under an eight-hour- 
day system and nearly all other lines 
of work follow this plan. Our herd- 
ers realize they must put in long 
hours, but how our forest officials 
ever expect them to put in from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours is more 
than I can see. Some herders leave 
their sheep at night and walk to 
camp, which is all right if there are no 
predatory animals to interfere. How- 
ever, very few of our reserves are 
without them, and when the herder 
rounds his sheep up in the morning, 
he is apt to find some of them killed 
and the rest of them scattered over 
the mountains. Perhaps there is also 
a penalty attached to him for allow- 
ing the stock to get on the grades, 
trails, mining ditches or claims, wa- 
tersheds, ranger stations, and so forth. 

Undoubtedly the old camp system 
was abused by lots of sheepmen to 
the detriment of the reserves, but this 
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was not the case where camps were 
moved often enough and I really think 
that a good deal of the abuse of the 
system was caused by those who had 
no interest there, in other words, the 
transit band. 

It seems to me that we should deal 
fairly with the herder and try and give 
him a dry and warm bed to rest on 
and an opportunity to enjoy at least 
two good meals a day, if he has to 
lunch one on the go. If we do not 
do this, we are going to have a hard 
time to get anyone to herd our sheep. 

In regard to the issuance of per- 
mits on the national forests, | think 
that they should be based on the con- 
dition that the applicant should own 
winter range and hay lands sufficient 
to winter his stock, and not on own- 
ership of stock alone. When permits 
are issued on the stock alone, the spec- 
ulative element enters. It is very easy 
to buy and transfer stock and leave 
those who have invested in ranches 
and are trying to get into the game 
no chance at all, unless they buy a 
band covered by permits. To do this 
they sometimes have to take sheep 
they do not want and pay more than 
market value for them. Sometimes it 
is impossible to get such stock, as a 
speculator has a chance to jump in 
and buy them, If he cannot re-sell 
them for the price he wants, he can 
turn them on the reserve and hold 
them until he can get his price. In 
this way another transit band, as | 
call them, is created, to the detriment 
of settlers or range holders. I am in 
favor of five or ten-year. permits, but 
under the regulation mentioned above. 

The spring and summer months in 
this section were among the best ever 
experienced in the sheep game. The 
ewes and lambs went into the moun- 
tains in fine condition; thus, we had 
heavier lambs to market. Then there 
were early fall rains, which brought 
forth good feed in the reserves, so 
that the sheep are in Al condition. 

Only about three-fourths as many 
ewes are being bred this fall as a year 
ago, but they are in better than 
average condition. Very few lambs 
were retained for breeding  pur- 
poses. Cecil, Ore. Jack Hynd. 
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WANTED—Position with a sheep 
outfit by a man of experience with op- 
portunity to invest some money. 


Address ‘‘W”’ Care of 


National Wool Growers Association 
303 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, {Utah 








FOR SALE 


2,000 young cross-bred ewes, to 
lamb in March. 

2,000 fine-wool ewe lambs. 

2,000 cross-bred ewe lambs. 


C. I. WADSWORTH, Twin Falls,, Idaho 








MONTANA WOOL GROWERS! 


We are the largest distributors of 
WOOL BAGS and Fleece Twine in 
the Northwest. We specialize in 64 
ounce, hemmed top, jute oversewed 
bags and 4-ply paper fleece twine. 
Get our prices before placing your 
order. 
WE DISTRIBUTE 


Kemp’s Australian Branding Liquid— three 
colors. 

**Black Leaf 40°’ Sheep Dip. 
Cooper’s Dip-Powder and Liquid. 
Write for prices. 

THE T. C. POWER CO. 


Established in 1867 Helena, Mont. 











i“Aldo von Bode- 
strand ......G; 3" 
Grand Champion 
of Germany for 
Sheep Tending, at 
Stud. Puppies for 
sale. 


The Carnagey Shepherd Breeding 
and Training Farm 
Office 444 Hayes Bldg. 











Kansas City, Missouri 











The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 
The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 
W. C. COFFEY 
President 


| J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 





Subscribe For the 


NATIONAL 


WOOL GROWER 


$1.50 Per Year 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


A Dip That Does The Work Without 
Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, 


Scab Mites and other Parasites 


Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. 


Equally Good For All Livestock 


Kills many parasites; disinfects; prevents 
disease. Easy to use—economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the 
Drug Trade. 


Write for free booklet on the care of 
sheep and all livestock. 


No. 151. 
No. 160. 
No. 163. 
No. 185. 
No 351. 
No. 352. 
No. 355. 
No. 1051. 


Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
Care of Hogs. 

Care of Poultry. 

Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 
Blackleg Prevention. 

Blackleg Filtrate. 

Blackleg Aggressin. 

Anthrax Prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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FAMOUS GERMAN SHEEP DOG 
IMPORTED 





Germany’s 1920 grand champion 
dog for sheep tending, Aldo vom Bode- 
strand H. G. H., has recently been 
imported by the Carnagey Shepherd 
Breeding and Training Farm of Kan- 
sas City. He is the first of his kind 
to be brought to the United States. 

Aldo vom Bodestrand was brought 
up with sheep and has spent his en- 
tire life afield. His task has been a 
strenuous one; for sheep tending in 
Germany, where there are practically 
no fences and where the sheep are 
herded in cultivated districts, 
gether a different and more difficult 
problem to the sheepherding 
task in America. The flocks in Ger- 
many are usually obliged to live off 
the narrow strips of grass by the un- 
fenced road and off the little pieces 
of waste ground between cultivated 
fields. Aldo has had to look after 
a flock of three hundred sheep and to 
keep them from passing his guard into 
the cultivated fields of 
oats, clover or beets. No barriers held 
the sheep back; nothing but his eter- 
nal and untiring vigilance. Aldo also 
knows the various crops by 
When his master calls out the name 


is alto- 


dog’s 


wheat, rye, 


name, 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO’S, 


Standard 4-ib. Jute Oversewed 


WOOL BAGS 





Wortendyke’s. Paper Twine 





Salt Lake Office, 925 Kearns Bidg. 


Telephone Wasatch 2121 
WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 
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of a certain grain or hay, Aldo will 
hasten to the field indicated and do 
sentry duty up and down before it, 
gripping and punishing the sheep that 
try to pass across the forbidden bor- 
der and gripping them without injur- 
ing them in any way. Ifa few of the 
sheep wander off and mix up with 
another flock, as sometimes happens, 
Aldo will go into the other flock and 
by the use of his nose, locate and 
bring back those that have been en- 
trusted to his care. In perhaps no 
other way is his intelligence better 
displayed than in getting his flock past 
a vehicle in the narrow road. He will 
press the flock into a long narrow 

















Aldo vom Bodestrand 


line to make room for the vehicle to 
pass and will then trot alongside it 
to keep the stupid sheep from running 
under the wheels. Of course, all of 
this has to be taught to the sheeptend- 
ing dog, and two years afield with the 
shepherd and sheep daily are required 
before his education nears completion. 

Aldo has in the first thirty names in 
his pedigree the names of eighteen 
trained dogs. He comes from an 
ancestry that is unusual for its intel- 
ligence and training. If the trade 
warrants it the Carnagey’s intend to 
import sheep-trained bitches and build 
up a real source of fine stock for the 
sheep industry of this country. 





MAKE YOUR PREPARATIONS 
NOW TO ATTEND THE 59TH AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. IT IS TO 
BE AT THE HOTEL UTAH, SALT 
LAKE CITY, UTAH, JANUARY 22- 
23-24 
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TEXAS AFFAIRS 


Our range is in fine condition. Hav- 
ing had plenty of rain, there is an 
abundance of grass, water, and weeds. 
It looks now as though we will have 
a good winter for sheep, which we 
certainly need. 

I do not know of any ewes 
being sold; in fact, there is not much 
trading of any _ kind. This is 
true in regard to yearling ewes, but I 
imagine they would sell for about $5 
to $8 per head. Aged ewes with good 
mouths should bring about $2 to $5. 

I imagine that ewe lambs are be- 
ing held back for building and breed- 
ing purposes, but as I have written 
much 


above, there is not move- 


ment. I believe more trading is be- 


ing done in the San Angelo country. 
Coyotes are greatly on the increase. 
There are several reasons for this. 
First, since the beginning of the war 
we have been short on labor and we 
could not spare men to hunt out 
coyote dens in the spring when 
they were having their young. Sec- 
ondly, the state has quit appropriat- 
ing any funds or bounty for extermi- 
nating the coyotes. This is the prin- 
cipal cause of their increase. How- 
ever, some of the counties are forming 
wolf clubs among the sheep and poul- 
try men, and are assessing themselves 
so much a head on sheep or so much 
per acre on land, so as to have funds 
on hand to pay for wolves, coyotes, or 
bobcats that are caught. This is only 
locally, however. What we want is a 
state fund, so that it can be universal. 
I have never seen the coyotes so plen- 
tiful and troublesome as they are this 
year. [ hope the time will soon come 
when it will be possible to extermin- 
ate them. If this could be done we 
could produce cheaper wool and mut- 
ton, and the wool would be cleaner 
and in better condition every way. 
Coleman, Texas. Firmin Beck. 





The annual membership fee of $5 is 
now due and payable. 
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OREGON AFFAIRS 


The fall months have been a con- 
tinuation of the splendid summer on 
the northwestern Oregon ranges. The 
weather was open as far as real storms 
are concerned, up to December Ist, but 
at the same time an abundance: of 
moisture has been available, making 
grass plentiful and insuring ample feed 
on winter ranges. Snow fell generally 
the first day of December in the range 
country. Old time sheepmen in Morrow 
County say the late summer and fall 
are the best in their remembrance. 

the ranges were also good dow1 
through central Oregon, the bunch 
grass growing late into the fall and 
presenting the best feed in years. 

In the interior counties worthless 
horses are becoming a serious pro- 
blem, as they roam mainly in the 
sheep country and use up much of the 
range forage which would pay good 
returns through sheep. 

The hay situation looks favorable 
for the range man. Very little hay has 
yet been sold because of the good fall 
conditions. There is an abundant crop, 
but less will be required this year, it is 
thought. In the vicinity of Pilot Rock 
some hay is being bought at $8 with 
pastures thrown in and this is the price 
at which it has been offered on Butter 
Creek. The Morrow County hay crop 
was above the average, generally. 

There have been few sales of ewes 
in the Blue Mountain country. One 
band of two-year-olds was recently 
sold by the Cunningham outfit at $12, 
it is said. Wethers were’ sold in the 
Pendleton country at 9% to 10% 
cents. Ewes up to fours sold at $10.50 
to $11 in Morrow and Gilliam Coun- 
ties. Lambs went out of here early 
at $9 to $10.75. 

Most of the feeder lambs have been 
shipped out of the country, going to 
Idaho and Colorado points. Indications 
are that fewer than 10000 lambs will be 
fed along the line of the Union Pacific 
in Oregon, it is reported by F. L. Kent, 
Government statistician. More lambs 
but.not a large number will be fed in 
western Oregon and in the southwest- 
ern part of the state. These will ulti- 
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Yearling Hampshire Stud Rams of un- 
usual merit, descended from import- 
ed stock. Bred, owned and for sale by 


H. L. FINCH, Soda Springs, Idaho 








HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP 


Hampshire rams sire the quick- 
est maturing market lambs—the 
lambs that bring top prices. 


Our flock contains breeding 
Hampshires of the true mutton 
type. Flockmasters buying 
Thousand Springs Rams get the 
best. 


Thousand Springs Farm 
Wendell, Idaho 
Minnie W. Miller, Owner 














HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Merino Sheep 


THE IDEAL BREED FOR 
FARM OR RANGE 





Write For Literature and List of Breeders 





The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 





DELAINE MERINOS 


My rams for 1923 averaged $55 with 
the top ram bringing $175. 
For 1924, I have 110 ram lambs, an 
outstanding bunch, sired by rams that 
sheared 31 and 32 pounds respectively 
last spring. Can select you flock head- 
ers, show rams or a car of high-class 
range rams. Have been breeding them 
for 23 years. During that time I have 
. Shipped rams to 26 states, Canada, Mex- 
ico and the Hawaiian Islands. To show 
you that my rams have THE QUALITY 
and to prove to you that the DELAINE 
MERINO has the strongest constitution 
and is the hardiest and best ranger in 
the world, I will ship them anywhere 
on approval. Photos free. 
FRANK H. RUSSELL, Box 80 
Wakeman, Ohio 











Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 





We offer 





600 Yearling Stud 
and Range Rams, 
also some Ewes. 


Single or car lots 


Special prices on rams 
for early delivery. 


Ewes for August and 
September delivery. 


John K. Madsen 


Proprietor 














Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





Old 467, Grand champion, Sanpete County Fair, 1920 
and 1921. 





Grand champion, State Fair, 1921. 








POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





My 1924 offerings: 
400 Registered Yearling Rams (chiefly 
polled.) 
200 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams of 
Percheron mares. 


W. 8S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 


Registered 











Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 








YEARLING RAM 


Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 


MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 
60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-year-old Rams 


Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 
Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 
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mately reach coast markets. High 
feeder prices made feeding doubtful to 
the Oregon man. Then, too, lambs 
came off the excellent summer ranges 
in good condition and many went right 
on to the market this year. A 
are on feed 


few 
and 
there are a few lots around Bend and 


around Hermiston 
now and then a bunch at various Uma- 
tilla County points. 


In central Oregon hay is not mov- 
ing. On the upper meadows where na- 
tive hay and some rye is grown, the 
crop this year was about 200 per cent 
of normal, and reports are that some 
sheepmen have much more 
year’s supply in the stacks. 

The Pacific _ Co-operative Wool 
Growers Association announces a 
ninety per cent increase in volume of 
business over last year. This asso- 
ciation recently enforced delivery con- 
tracts, winning all suits filed. 
is considerable discussion, brought 
about undoubtedly by low beef prices 
of recent years coming at a time of 


than a 


There 


shighest production costs, about the 


relative efficiency of cattle and sheep 
in turning range grasses into money. 

Undoubtedly, while there have been 
ups and downs in both lines, sheep 
have in the past twenty years been a 
little better paying proposition. There 
has been a decided disposition on the 
part of a good many cattle owners in 
the state to engage in the sheep busi- 
ness during the current year. The 
Forest Service has acted as a stabiliz- 
ing factor in this tendency. The divi- 
sion lines on the reserves are so defin- 
itely drawn that it is not easy to make 
changes from year to year at the re- 
quest of individuals. Probably this is 
a good thing as cattle men equipped 
for that business might find in the 
long run that this change has been ex- 
pensive. 

Portland now has the distinction of 
being the home of the largest woolen 
mills west of Ohio. Figures recently 
compiled show that the Portland 
Woolen Mills are the largest on the 
coast and likewise the largest west of 
the Ohio river. They use four mil- 
lion pounds of wool annually and run 
141 looms night and day. 





